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TO THE 


| SECOND GREEK BOOK. 


4. p.1. 


a) I beseech you, O Athenians, to hear my accusation through to 4 
the end; and not to be vexed if I begin from the [calamities] which 
then befell the state, but [rather] to be angry with the authors [of 
them] and [with those] through whom I am now compelled to make 
mention of them. 


5. p. 2: 


b) 1. ‘Yrd rivwy advayealecOe wept ray roig ‘AOnwaiorc rore 
cupBavrwy vow peuvqoOa; 2. Ot 'AOnvaioe wepi rwy tavroic 
{abvrotg or opiow abroig] rére cupBayrwy pepynjoOat yvayxacOn- 
cay. 3. 'Axotcopar tury rijc earnyoplag did rédoucg. 4. Aenoopat 
Upoy pn opyilerGat. 

7. p. 2. 


a) Be well assured, O Athenians, that if you condemn this man, 
you will not only punish them, but will also lead on the younger 
(citizens) to virtue: for there are two things which instruct the 
young, the punishment of those who act unjustly, and the reward 
{2z. gift] that is given to the good: and they looking to each of 
these, fly to the one through fear, and desire the other from the glory 
(that attends it). 


9 p. 3. 


b) 1. Mn pdvoy rode adtxovvrag codkdZwuev, GAG Kai Tove véioug 
ix’ dperny xporpirwpev, 2. Ol vboe rifc roic dvdpdes roicg ayaGoi¢ 
Scdopiyne Swpoeac briOuphoover, 3. EBD tore bre ol vewrepor wpog 
rac rq dvdpl rg dyaOqi doOeioac Swpede drroBANiWoudy. 
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1]. p. 3. 


a) We shall find ambitious and high-minded men not only de- 
siring (to be praised =) praise in preference to things of this kind, 
but readily choosing to die rather than to live, and (being) more 
anxious about glory than about life, and (doing every thing =) 


mang every exertion to leave an undying recollection of them- 
selves. 


13. p. 4. 


b) . Wavra romow brwe &0avaroy ry wepi éuod pynpny Kara- 
Retbw. 2 Ob pexpdpuyoe avri rod eande Civ KarGe droOvicKey 
aipovyrat. 3. davdog iy’ ob yap Gy eidero xaxdc Lov avri rov 
kaloc amoOvnokey. 4. Od povoy ravra rout Swe cwoE THY 
rédsv, AN’ Uaip abrijc droOvhaxey aipnoeras. 


18. p. 5. 


a) The decree gives them in the first place, for a sacrifice and 
votive-offerings, a thousand drachmz (and this is less than ten 
drachmee a man); and then it orders that each of them should be 
erowned with an olive wreath, not with a golden one: for then the 
olive-branch crown was highly prized, but now even that of gold is 
despised. 

20. p. &. 


b) 1. Xpvog crepavy aXX' obk apyupy torepdywrat. 2. Xpvoovtc 
rove orepavoue AN’ ote apyupoic avabnow. 3. Td pygiopa Ewer 
avraicg ror 7) elxoos Opaypac kar’ dvdpa [ixagroy , 


2I. p. 6 


a) When any one says: “a mar learns,” you say that this is 
speech, and that he says [something] and does not merely name 
fobjects]. 2. Be affable, not pompous towards those who associate 
with you. 3. Of works of this kind, which is good or to-be-respected, 
and not deserving of shame ? | 


23. p. 6. 


b) 1. Ti rotrwy ry dvoparwy aisyivnc d&ioy add’ ob Kaddv TE 
Kai ceuvdv; 2. Adyog dori ovrog GAN’ ob pévoy dbyvdpara. 3, Ov- 
tog 6 Adyog Kade ré Kai eevee (8c. gore). 4.“Oray cizwpey dvyBow- 
wot, yuvaixec, vioi, Ovyarépes dvopdZopey povov AA’ ob ALyoper. 
5. TloAAd éyw A0n pepaOnea nai Ere wrgiw padyoopar. 6. Ti dwper 
wepi (rey) rowvrwy dvoparwy ; 


27. p- 7. ; 


a) 1. If any one should be discovered to have kidnapped (lit. haying 
carried out, i.e. of the country to-sell him asa slave) a boy, you, would 
assert that he is not a man-stealer, if you fight with words, and will 
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not attend to things, for the sake of which all men impose names. 27 
2. The differences of motion according to (their) species (i.e. the 
specific differences) are flying, walking, jumping. 3. The joints (iz. 
flexures) of the fingers are well adapted for holding and squeezing. 


28. p- 7. 


b) 1. Airy 1 dtagopd dvoparwy toriv add’ ovbk i sr 2. Ta 
évopara trey ipywy Evexa wavrecg riOineBa. 3. Tig ob ay paccos 
avipanoviorag elvae rove yuvaixdg re cai maidacg tayayovrac; 
4. My roig Ovdpacty adAG roig Epyors Tov voUY wpoTExE. 


33. p. 8 


a) A wolf, having seen a goat feeding on a precipice, as he was 
not able to get at her, advised her to come-down lower, lest perchance 
(cai) she should fall unawares, saying that there were meadows also 
where he was, and the herbage was fresher [lit. brighter]. But she 
(replied) to him: “ Nay, but you are not inviting me to a pasture, 
but are yourself in want of food.” 


34. p. 9. 


db) 1. Tkapatvicw (less commonly mapacvicopat) abraic avaBijvat. 
2. 'O Adnog ob Suynoerat rig alydc EguxéoOar. 3. KariBny dy, ei 
#1 EpoBodpny rode Adcoug. 4. ‘O AUKog Wapyyvece Taic aitiv KaTa- 

Hvas, py Kai rpoghce amopnoaay’ ai O& wdc adroy Epacay’ ‘ANG 
goBoupeOa rov¢c AvKoug Kai KadkwWe wapatyotvrag. 5. 'AXAA cara- 
8G (or xaraBa, which, however, is poetical). 


35. p. 9. 


a) When he had said this, he stopped. And after him Cheiriso- 
phus said : Well, heretofore, O Xenophon, all that I knew of you 
was, that I heard you were an Athenian ; but now I commend you 
for what you say and do, and I could wish there were as many as 
possible like you ; for it would be a public benefit. | 


37. p. 10. 


5) 1. Bowdoiuny adv bre dptorog elyar. 2. Ol orparnyoi ixarvi- 
covra: avrov¢ é¢’ olc EXetay re xaitmpatay. 3. Revogwy eixev 
"AAN' iraw® vpac ig’ olg éxpatare. 4. BovAroipny av éracveioGar. 
5. "EBovdopyy dv matca rove trawovvrac. 6. Todg dyabove py 
ravopela iratovrrec. 


38. p. 10. 


@) After this Cheirisophus said: If any thing else is requisite 
besides these things which Xenophon mentions, we shall be able to 
do it presently as well as now. But with respect to what he has now 
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38 said, it seems to me best to vote it as soon as possible: [and] let 


whoever approves of these (measures) [/it. ‘to whom these (measures) 
seem (good)’], hold up Ais hand. They all held °them up. 


39. p. 10. 


b) 1. M7) avareivwper rag yeipac. 2.” AXXo ri Epotpey mpd¢ rod- 
row olc é\eEe Xetpicogoc. 3. Et coe doxet ravra, avdrewvoyv ry 
Xéipa. “AAG por Soxei dravra. 4.’Edv pot dd&y a av rege, ava- 
Teva THY xEipa. 5. “Arraca avarerapivat ciciv ai xeipec. 


42. p. 11. 


a) 1. Whom ean I possibly call up to implore [your pity] on my 
behalf? My father? But he is dead. My brothers, then? But I 
have none. Well, then, my sons? Nay, but they are not yet born. 
2. With what possible view could you have sent for them? To take 
part in the peace? Why they all had peace. Well then, for the war 
[i.e. to assist you in the war}. But then you were yourselves deli- 
berating about peace. 


44. p. 12. 


b) Tiva wai perarippopat; robo waidag; &d\Ad reOvicacw 
dimavrec. adda Tac Ouyaripac; AANA’ ovd« tioty. GAA Toy adErHoy ; 
GAN aodnpel, drip busy orparevdpevoc. 


46. p. 12. 


a) Our ancestors and the Lacedsemonians were always affected 
with a spirit of rivalry against each other: they contended however 
for the most honourable objects in those days, looking upon them- 
selves not as enemies but as rivals. 


. 4]. p. 12. 


b) 1. Ot Mjdoi re wai of Tlépoat grdoripwe wpdc aAANAOUE Exovary. 
2. ObK éyOpdy AAN: avraywrorny oe elvat vopizw: 3. ’Eav pido- 
Tiswe mpdc GhAHAOUSG Exwperv, wept THY KadNiorwy dywrtoréoy. 


49, p. 13. 


a) Now it is indeed a hard thing, gentlemen, for one who is quite 
without experience in courts-of-justice, to engage in a contest about 
affairs of this magnitude, against studiously- prepared speeches [lit. 
the preparations of speeches] and witnesses stating-in-evidence things 
that are not true; nevertheless I have great (lit. many) hopes, both 
that I shall obtain my rights from you, and shall myself speak suffi- 
ciently-well, as far at least as stating the rights (of the case) is 
concerned, : 
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50. p. 13. 


b) 1. Téy dtxaiwr xai rapd Trey wodepiny -rerdynea. 2.'’Areiowe 50 
éyw (rev) rndtcotrwy dywver. 3. Od dei ra pn adnOF (see Synt. 
876] paprupeiv. 4. TadrAnO} pepaprupyneaper. 5. TadnOy det (ce) 
paprupety, GAN’ od (adda pep) ra Wevdy. 6. Méxpe ye rod radnOH 
paorupety cai bpeic dpxovdvTwe ipEetre. 


53, p. 15. 


a) I. I am quite afraid of speaking: but nevertheless I will say it. 
1. Of this I can produce the greatest number of proofs from private 
affairs (or, from the fortunes of individuals)—for these are subject 
to the most frequent changes—but yet more striking ones and more 
evident to my hearers from what has happened to us and the Lace- 
dsemonians. 

55. p. 15. 

_6) lL. Tiva rovrwy gipec wapadstypara; 2. TloA\d piv pipw 
wapadciypara’ ov pny AXN lowe ov gavepa roic dxovovory. 3. Ti¢ 
rovroe ra évopara tréiOnee 3 (or better ric Hy 6 robrog Ta bydpara 
éweic;) 4. TeXotoyv wrodypa wowtper. 5. Ot modypara npiv mwapr 
éxovrec Oixny dwoovow. 6. paypara éxew obdeig Bodderat. 


57. p. 16.: 


a) 1. You know, if not all things, yet many things at least. 2. If 
the just have the advantage over the unjust in nothing else, yet at 
all events they exceed them in (their) good hopes. . 3. But (it will 
be urged) men commit many transgressions: yet at any rate those 
who transgress the laws enacted by the gods suffer punishment—(a 
punishment) which it is not possible for a man to escape in any way. 


58. p. 16. 


b) 1. "Edy wapaBge (or ei wapaBnog or -ee 2nd pers. fut.) roy 
uTd Tov Baoiéwe Keipevoy vopor, AdX’ ovr dixny ye Owoec. 2. Aixny 
Wocay ric douciag. 3.'O rov.vopor wapaBay dikny tdwxey. 4,’Edy 
tov Un’ advOoumwy Ketipivovg vopoug AdOyc TmapaBaivwy aX’ ody 
TOY ye Dewy Cikny ob py dtapbyge (or ob Staged¥e or -y). 


61. p..17. 


a) This too was plain to me, that all men do indeed hold that 
hortatory poems and prose compositions are the most useful (of 
all=that hortatory works are of all works, whether in poetry or in 
prose, the most useful); that they do not however listen to them 
with the greatest pleasure, but feel towards them as they do towards 
persons who are admonishing them. 8 
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62. p. 17. 


62 6b) 1. Tatréd meicopar Srep wpig rode vavOerovvrac. 2. Toirro 
XPnomwraroy pév iore’ ob py yoétwo ye axodw ray rowdTwy. 
3. Ot rwordoi Hotoy axovovas TaY EratvodyTwY H TOY vouvPEeTodyYTWY.., 
4. "Hdtera dxotvcopas ray ouy roimnparwy. see § 


65. p. 18. 


a) The not thinking fit to surround cities with walls, is (conduct) 
similar to making the country accessible to invaders and taking away 
the hilly ground around it. But further, even this ought not to be. 
unnoticed, that those who have surrounded their city with walls, 
may use their cities in both ways, both as having walls and as not 
having them: but it is not possible (thus to use) those which have 
not walls. . | 


66. p. 19. 


b) 1. Ty wéAee reixog wepeBAnréoy or yon meotBdrAXdey. 2. Tlepe- 
awEety Tobg mwepi wodey Tivd dpEevode TémovE Spotoy Kai TS Teiyoo MI) 
mwepiBaddr\cgw akiovyv. 3. Tovrd ye abrove tdabev, brs ody ovrwe. 
xomjcOat Séot roic dpetvoig romorc. 4. Oi évotcovvTEeg meptetrAoy Tove 
Gpsevode réwoug. 'AAAA phy obdt yowvrar Totg mwepeBEeBANpsEvore 
wepi THY TWOALY TELXECL. es °° 


‘69. p. 19. 


a) 1. We do not call animals either temperate or licentious except 
by a metaphor. 2. The Thebans encamped at no great distance on 
the opposite hill, having no allies except the Bootians. 3. It is sea- 
sonable to put an interrogation, when it is not possible to answer (it) 
satisfactorily except by replying sophistically. | 


71. p. 20. 


6) 1. Thy Oddarray yedgv ob Akyouev, GAN H ard peragopar. 
2. Obdévag EEopey cuppayoug adr’ H Todo OnBaiovc. 3. Mtorove 
sLopev ovppaxove rove Bowrotc. 4. Ovdé&veg orparomedevovras 


An 


imi Tp amvayrixod Adgw GAN’ F ot OnBator. 


77. p. 20. 


a) 1. The Plateeans came to an agreement, and having accepted 
the terms, remained quiet, especially since they were proceeding to 
no violent measures against any (of them). 2. We shall now be 
in no pleasant condition, if they occupy the heights again, especially 
(now that they are) strengthened-by-works (or, fortified). 3. I 
think that there is no fairer or more splendid possession for any 
man, especially for a ruler, than virtue, justice, and nobility of soul. 


78. p. 2). 
b) 1, Edy opeic pnddy vewrepiznre, nueic novydooper. 2. Ei 
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bmeic pndiy ivewrepioare, nuctc Av youvydoapey. 3. El ot dAXoe 78 
rotc Adyoug sé~avro, cai nusig dv wod¢ LipBaow éEywonoaperv. 

4. Tov TlAarawy drAXAwe re cai yovyalovrwy é¢ stbliae ovdey 
vewrépioouey, 5. KaAdoroy xrjma, dAdwe Te Kai apxyouvny, 7 
Cixacogtyn. 


84. p. 22. 


.) 1. Whilst saying this he stood up. 2. The barbarians even 
whilst flying wounded [some of them]. 3. Whilst they were digging 
the trench, they made bricks of the earth which was carried out of 
the excavation. 4. When Detis, marching with his army into Asia, 
arrived at Myconus, he saw a vision in his sleep. 5. These men are 
no sooner reconciled with other (tribes) than they forget also the 
hostility that has existed; but against the inhabitants of the main- 
land they cherish an everlasting anger. 


85. p. 22. 


b) 1. “Apa. pia opevor wopevevrat. 2. Oi épydrar dpa dptrroyrec 
goovoty. 3. Avaywoovory dpa piv goBovpevoe rovc BapBapove, 
apa di rp Onpw xapilecOat Bovdopevor. 4. "Avaywpovow dua re 
XEtpwre, : 


88. p. 23. 


a) Some travellers, journeying along a sea-coast, arrived at a 
high-rock (lit. ‘a look-out’). Aud beholding from this place some 
sticks that were sailing on from a distance, they thought that they — 
were a large ship. Wherefore’ they waited there, in the belief that 
it was going to come to anchor (there). But when the sticks, being 
earried on by the wind, were come nearer, they no longer thought 
that they beheld a ship, but °only a boat. And when they saw, on 
their being brought quite up, that they were sticks, they said to one 
another: “ How uselessly then (or, to how little purpose then) we 
were waiting for what is a °mere nothing.” 

Morat.—The fable shows that some men, who seem at first sight 
to be formidable, are discovered to be good for nothing when they 
have come to the trial. 


89. p. 24. 


b). 1. Ob ddoerdpor gaci mpd aArAAHAoVE’ ‘Qc dpa parny HyEic 
bri rgG oxomg mpocspevoner. 2. “Oray iyyde yivnrat ra povyava, 
obkétt vac elvat peyadac oinoscfe. 3. “Oray abray sig meipay 
EOyc, Td pndty dvra evpnoac. 4."Oray byytc idnre, pnosre mpdc 
adAnAroug’ Obdevig dp’ dkta hy rd doxotivra goPeod elva! 


92. p. 24. 


b) 1. The lawgiver teaches us to honour old age; at which we 
shall all arrive, if that és (or, if haply) we live so long. 2. Pericles 
eonsidered the Pirseus more serviceable than the upper city; and 
often advised-the Athenians, if they should ever chance to be hard- 
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92 pressed by land, to go down into it and defy the world [Ut. stand 
against all] with their navy (Jit. with their ships]. 


94. p. 25. 


b) 1. Tiunréoy rd yijpac. 2. Oloi re cece vai mpo¢ amavrac 
avGiorac@ai, tay (or jv) dpa ég roy Tlepacad caraBijre. 3. Kara- 
Bavreg é¢ riY KaTw w?oALY wpo¢g amavrac dvOsrwpeOa. 4. Ty vni 
™pog amavrag dvyriornoomat. 5. KaraBavrec ic rpyv edrw wordy 
Taig vavol mpd¢g dravrag avrioryoay. 6. Iepixdie mapyve roic 
“AOnvaior ic rov Mepatd carapivas ei dpa xara yijyv Buaodeiey (or 
hy doa Biac0Gar). . 

96. p. 26. 


a) A man who had been bitten by a dog sought for a person to 
cure him. But when a man had spoken to him thus, how that he 
must wipe off the blood with bread and throw it to the dog that had 
bitten him, then he who had been bitten interrupted him and said : 
“ Nay but (or, why) if I do this, I shall have to be bitten by all the 
dogs in the town!” . 


97. p. 26. 


b) 1. Ai cbveg Waco rode Aaywo. 2. "Edy dpa umd xuvdoc OnxOgc, 
Oenoa ot rd alua ixpdtar. 3. Zyropev rove iacopévoug. 4. Aé- 
Onypat ord Tov Kuve. 


100. p. 27. 


a) 1. Are not all things that (Ji. as many as) are uttered by 
mythological writers or poets a narration of what has been, or is, or 
will be? 2. What is violence? Is it not’ when the stronger has 
made the weaker, not by persuasion but by force (lit. not having 
persuaded °him, but having forced °him), to do whatsoever. pleases 
(dt. may please) him? 3. Ought not every man, considering that 
temperance is the foundation of virtue, to set this up first in his 
soul? (or, first to furnish his soul with this? it. to procure it for 
himself in his soul ¢)- 


102. p. 27. 


b) 1."Ap’ oby adrat rv yeyovorwy Sinynoe odcat rvyyavovaw ; 
2. "Eyxparea ri iorty; "Ap ob wacic aperig konwic ior; 3. 
Bia ri éoriw; “Ao’ ody brav ob Hrrouc bd THY KpETTOYWY dvay- 
Kac@dow rociv.Ore dv abroic dong; 4. Ap’ ove apern éyxpdrad 
Tic éorsy; 5. Ap’ obx apern év raic Puyaic karaoxevacria boriy; 
6.0 iirrwy hvayrdoOn rotsiv bre rq xpsirrom SoKoin. 


105. p. 28. 


a) 1. By Juno (Hera), said he,O Theoddta, the possession is a glo- 
rious one, and (it is) far better to possess a flock of friends than one 
of sheep, oxen, and goats. But, said he, do you leave it to chance (te 
see) whether (Jit. if) a friend may fly to you like a fly, or do you also 
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devise something yourself? 2, These things are borne upwards in 100 
consequence of their lightness, 3. Let us speak about length and 
shortness. 


107. p. 28. 


b) 1. Ty réyy ravra imirpimwpev. ‘Arap ti ravra nptv Abyeg 
GAN’ od rote"EAAnoty; 2. Ei oot gidog ric, Worep pvia, mpootrrn, 
ri dv iunxavnow; 3. "Oig re wodAdg Kai Bov¢ cai alyag cexrnpeba. 


1}2. p. 29. 


a) One day an ape danced in an assembly of the irrational animals, 
and, having distinguished himself, was clected king by them. But 
the fox envied him, and when he saw (/it. having envied him when he 
saw—) some flesh in a trap, took the ape and led him there, saying 
that he had himself found this treasure, but had not however also 
availed himself of it [lit, used it]: for [said he] the law gives this 
to the king. And °so he exhorted him as being a king to take up 
the treasure. And he, having approached incautiously and being 
caught by the trap, complained of the fox as having deceived him. 
But he said to him: O Ape! shalt thou, with such folly as this (Jit. 
having so great folly], reign over the animals? 

Morat.—The fable shows that those who undertake certain actions 
unadvisedly fall into misfortunes. 


113. p. 30. 


b) 1. ‘O Aéwy, dre 67) Baoredc, Ewxe ry ravpw roy Anoavody. 
2. ‘H adorn’ pOdvnoe rp Bucirei. 3. Tig rwv Cowy Baotrevor; 
4. Tovroy rdov Onoaupdy airig piv evpov, ob péivroe Kai ixonodpny 
airy. 5. Tovrovg rove Oyoaupods, rov vopov didovrog, dvedduny. 


117. p. 31. 


a) 1. Critias and Alcibiades, after having been pupils of Socrates, 
inflicted very many evils upon the state. For Critias was the most 
covetous and violent of all (the public characters) in (the time of) 
the oligarchy (lit. of all those in the oligarchy, i.e. the time of ‘the 
thirty’ after the Peloponnesian war was over]; and Alcibiades, on 
the other hand, was the most intemperate and insolent man of all 
(who lived) in (the time of) the democracy. 2. 1 see many private 
individuals, who though they have very much wealth, consider them- 
selves to be so poor, that they undergo every (kind of) toil and every 
(kind of) danger provided they may acquire more: and I perceive 
also some despots who, on their part, so hunger after wealth, that 
(for the sake of it) they commit far more terrible crimes than the 
most needy (of men). 


118. p. 31. 


b) 1. Tig wore wrXeiova caxd rv wodrty broinge roy Ty Ywepare 
OptAnTwy yevopivwy Kotriov re xai’AAxiPiadev; 2. 'O py xpirng 
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118 wodAd cand THY TOA eroinaey, 6 8 ad Tronic axparhe ré& kore 
kai Biatoc. 3. “Aperijg piv weivyc, xpnudrwy dt of. 4. Ol wodXoi 
Xenpdrwy adX’ ove aperiic wevworr, 


121. p. 32. 


a) And from this time the Athenians in the fort were more (closely) 
blocked up than those in the city; so much that the Athenians, hav- 
ing by a vote (of the assembly) equipt a good many ships, fetched off 
the people in AXgina [For the reason why éx is to be construed in, 
see Gr. 1039] in the fifth month. When this had been done, the 
Athenians were again harassed both by the pirates and Gorgdpas: 
and they equip against them thirty ships, and appoint Eundmus 
their commander [/i. the commander over them]. 


122. p. 32. 


b) 1. Ot év ry wore rwy "AOnvaiwy roig iv rw émirecyiopare 
mpdypara mwaptEova. 2. Edy vd rov Topywra wddw ai mpdy- 
para éxwpey, dixa vaic mrAnpwoopevr. 3. Hyeic ye ei modypara 
Ecxouey UT Tuy AYoTWY, UTd Pngioparog tikoct vag Av itANpw- 
caper. 


126. p. 33. 


4) A (certain) woman had a drunken husband. And wishing 
to detach him from the passion, she devises a °plan of this kind. 
Having watched him (till he was) stupefied and (as) insensible as a 
dead man, she lifted him up (p) on her shoulders, and carrying bim 
to the charnel-house, put him down and went away. But when she 
conjectured that he was now sober again, she went and began to 
knock (tmperf. Synt. 601) at the door of the charnel-house; and when 
he said, “ Who is it that is knocking at the door?” she answered, 
“The person who brings the dead their victuals.”” And he (replied), 
“ Don’t bring me any thing to eat, my good friend, but rather some- 
thing to drink ; for you vex me by talking of meat, not drink.” She, 
striking (/2t. having-struck) her breast, “ Alas!” said she, “ wretched 
woman (that I am) [alas, for me wretched !]; for T have done no good 
(to any body), even by acting cunningly [= with all my cleverness] : 
for you, husband, have not only not been taught a lesson, but have 
even become worse than ever (/it. worse than yourself), your passion 
having settled into a habit.” : 

Morat.—The fable shows that one ought not to continue a long 
time in (doing) bad actions, for sometimes the habit besets the man, 
even when he does not wish it. 


128. p. 34. 


b) 1. WoAAdete of piOvaor vexpwv dikny advacOnroioy. 2. Atidw 
pn rovro rd 1waOog tic ety rH yuvatki Karaorg. 3. Tiveg ot rijv 
Oupay kémrovrec; 4. HWpoceviyxwper abr meity. 5. O8 pdvoy ob 
madevopas Ud THY énoi CupBavrwy, dAXAA Kai xEipwy Enavrod yi- 


yvopat. , 


ros 
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184. p. 85. 


a) 1. We shall not find either a more democratical constitution or 
one more advantageous to the city, than that which was drawn up 
by Solon. And here is the strongest proof of it: those who acted 
upon it [or, lived under it, obeyed it, lit. used it], received the leader- 
ship (the Hegemony] from the Greeks with their own consent. 
2. [The sum of the mind of both parties was this =] The prin- 
ciples (or sentiments) of the two parties were in short these: the one 
party wished to rule over their fellow-citizens and be the slaves of 
their enemies ; the other, to govern other states, but to have [no 
more than] equal rights with their fellow-citizens. 3. Ill-principled 
orators would exceedingly like to see all the citizens in distressed 
circumstances: and here is the strongest proof of it: they do not 
consider by what means they may provide sustenance for those who 
need it, but how they may reduce those who are reputed to possess 
property to the level of the indigent. 


136. p. 36. 


b) 1. Od oxomeire Swe ry rode cupdipoveay woNrEeiay vopobe- 
rnoere. 2. TZ vrd Uorwrvog vopoOernOeicy wrodireig (or TY wodcreig 
A] rd TdAwvoc vouolernGeian) xpnodueOa. 3. Td roic dmrdpotc oup- 

poy Ov CKomovoty’ rexpyproy Ot phytoroy’ roic yap mAEiorTa ExovaLY 
tre wrelw ixropifovory. 4. Toradrn wodireia ovK dv cupgéipoe 7G 
mode. 5. Ot rodrAul ndéwe Av orev rode ypnuara Exovrag roig 
drréporg tkcooupévouc (or of a completed state EEvowSévrac ; of a per- 
manent one t&cowpévouc). 


140. p. 36. 


a) A shepherd, feeding his flock in a district on the coast, having 
seen the sea in a calm, desired to sail on a commercial voyage. 
ree therefore sold his sheep, and bought some dates, he set sail. 
But when a violent storm arose, and the ship was in danger of bein 
sunk, he threw (p) all his cargo into the sea, and with difficulty escape 
with his [vessel empty =] empty vessel. But after a good many 
days (lit. days not a few), when some one passed by and expressed 
adiviration at the stillness of the sea—for [this =] it happened to 
be calm (just then)—he said in reply (lit. having taken up, sc. the 
discourse): “It wants some dates again, it would seem (it. as it 
seems), and for this reason is seen to he quiet [= shows itself quiet, 
wears its quiet look].” 

Morat.—The fable shows that sufferings are [Jit. become] lessons 
to men. : 

142. p. 37. 


b) 1. WAedoopat rpdc éuwopiay. 2. El del tyadnvia 9 Oddacca, 
kdyw mpd¢ éumopiay av erdsov. 3. Ei éyaAdnviagey 1 Oddacaa, 
ixhevoa dv. 4. ‘O maig treOiper Baddvove moiaca. 5. Med’ 
mpspag ddiyag (érvxe ydp cal abrdg Baddvoug mpidpevoc) adz- 


wAevoer, 
144. p. 37. 
a) I think you have heard at banquets inen singing that song in 


jot 


34 
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144 which the singers enumerate [Jit. they enumerate whilst singing that] 


the best thing is to be in health, the second to be handsome, and the 
third, as the author of the song says, to be rich without fraud.— 
Yes: I have’ heard it; but with what object do you mention this? 


147. p. 38. 


b) 1. ’Axncoa tv cuprocioc gdovrog abrov raddédy re orodidy: 


2. ‘Yytaivey, We pacty drayrec, rov wourety Gpevov. 3. ‘Hdéwe 


axovoopat goovrog Tov Tmoinrov Tovro Td Kody. 


151. p. 39. 


a) If when we and the Lacedsemonians were equally matched, the 
king (of Persia), by joining himself to either party, made the affairs 
of that party the more flourishing, this is no proof of his strength: 
for in such (critical) times, small forces often produce great effects 
upon the balance of power; since I might affirm this statement even 
of the Chians, that whichever side they might (at any time) choose 
to join, that side was (at once) superior by sea. But. (the truth is 
that) we must not judge of the king’s power from «when* he was 
acting in conjunction with either of us, but from what he has per- 
formed in war for (and by) himself. is tee” © 


152. p. 39. 


b) 1.’Ev ry rowotry caipy Kai pexpd Sbvamtc peydr\y ToocGepivn 
peyarny tiv poryy woot. 2. Teomampev omdrepor xara Oddarray 
kosirrovg tcovrat. 3. Avrot vip pwr abroy (or Urip atrwy, 
Synt. 790) woAepnooper. 

155. ‘p. 40. 

a) Do you wish, tell me, to go about (p) and ask one another, “ Is 
any thing new reported?” for can any thing be newer than a man 
of Macedon worsting the Athenians in war, and directing the affairs 
of Greece? ‘Is Philip dead?”—No, by Zeus! But is he ill?” — 
and what difference does it make to you! for if any thing should 
happen to him, you’ will soon make another Philip yourselves, if, 
that is, you pay this sort of attention to your affairs. 


157. p. 40. | 
b) 1..Tode Maxedévac raremodtpe. 2. Tobe Maxeddvag padiwe 


* [I did not observe the difficulty of construction in the last sen- 
tence of this passage when I selected it. Matthize, § 480, says, “2 
wy stands the first time for dre, but for the sake of concinnity, that 
it might the better answer to the second 2& dy (@ wemoX.).” —T. K. A. 
(I should rather construe : “ but, the truth is, it is not from this we 
must judge of the king’s power, (viz.) from what he has become in 
conjunction with,” &c. ; ¢. e. “ from what he has shown himself able 
to do with the assistance of one or other of us.”—H, B.)] 
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karamoNspncoper tidy (or dv) mpociywpey ‘roig rpdypact roy vouy, 157 
8. Ti d& adrode (= ad\AHAovc) revOavecOe; 4. Kai kawvorepdy rb 
rotrwy ysyycerat. 5. Macedwy advip 'AQnvaioue KaTAwETOASUNKE 

Kai ydp rd rwv ‘EXAnvwy dorsi. 6. ‘Hpysic pr) Tepiinpev avrode 
wuvOavdpevor aoOevet Ditimmoc; cai yap obdéy npiy Cragépss. 


159. p. 41. 


a) 1. Fora thing is done amongst you, which is, I think, very excel- 
lent and very advantageous to those who are calumniated: for you 
preserve for ever [Jit. for all time] in the public records the times 
and the votes, and those who put (the questions) to the vote. 2, Upon 
this, Mithridates tried to show, that it was impossible (for them) to 
be saved without the consent of the king. Then it was at once dis- 
covered, that he was a secret emissary: for one of the (immediate) 
friends of Tissaphernes attended him for a security. 


160. p. 41, 


b) 1. Tie tori b Exupygicac; 2. MepdpeOa diddorery rove ’AOn- 
valoug wo dropdéy torw npdy axdvrwy cw0ivat. 3. “Axovrog Ba- 
airéwe obrore owOnodpeda. 4. ‘Yard MtOpdarov dceBadrXdunv (or 
dteBAHOnY). . 


164. p. 42. 


a) 1. Disgrace is no less an evil than any loss whatever, at least 
to right-minded persons. 2. To praise excessively’ is an invidious 
thing. 3. That the guilty may be punished, for this’ it is (or, ‘pre- 
owsely for this it is:’ ‘this is the cery purpose for which’) you were 
made judges. 4. We must look for some one to make (lit. who shall 
make) us better (by some one way at least =) by some way or other. 
5. The regulations that relate to the magistracy of the ‘elders’ 
(yépovrec) [to or for =] among the Lacedeemonians, are not good. 
Since, indeed, they are well-disposed persons, and adequately trained 
up to virtue, a man might perhaps pronounce it useful to the state: 
but yet that they should be the supreme judges in great causes for 
the whole of their lives, is a questionable °arrangement ; for there is 
an old age, as of the body, so also of the mind. 


165. p. 42, 


b) 1. Kadéc eee rovré ye. 2. Kadéy ye rdcrijpa. 3."H yé Tey 
yépovrwy apy? od cuugipa rg rode 4, Té yé Oieny Odvat rove 
‘ ddtxotvrag radic tye. 5, Aleny décovaw of yé ddtcobvrec. 6. TIoA- 
Aoi ye rovr’ ay eizrocey. - 


167. p. 43. 


@) A fisherman, having let ‘down his net into (lit. in) the sea, 
brought up.a sprat. But [the sprat] being a little [fish], besought 
him not to take her now, but to let her go, because she was small, 
“But when I have grown,” says she, “and become a large °fish, you 
will be able to catch me, when I shall also be of greater value [ liz. 
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167 benefit, use] to you.” And the fisherman replied: “Nay, I should 
be a fool, if I were to forego the gain that is in my hands, even 
though it be a small one, and look forward to the “merely expected 
Ogain, though it be a great one.” 

Mora..—The fable shows, that he would be an imprudent person 
who threw away what was in his hands, because it was little [dit. 
being little], from the hope of something greater. 


168. p. 43. 


b) 1. Ae éArida petdvwry ra iv xepoi py apiper. 2. Ta bv 
NEpciv Képdn Oia Td outxod (sc. Ovra) Tuyxavey, mapjKa. 3.” Eywye 
Kai &t optkpdy ovoay THY cpaptda auvédaPor, obx Ay agijxa atrhy. 
4. “Orav avt&nOgc, péiyacg yevnoy. , 


170. p. 44. 


a) 1. How should any one look upon laws as a valuable thing, 
seeing that the very persons who have enacted them, often reject 
them (on trial), and change them? 2. You are a foolish person, 
seeing that you imagine (or, for imagining ; who imagine) that the 
shepherds or the herdsmen look to the good of the sheep or oxen, 
and fatten and tend them with an eye to any thing but their masters’ 
good and their own. | 


171. p. 44. 


b) 1. “Orav rayuvOy 7 Bove, obe arxodonipacOjcerat (or, ob« av 
arodoxtpacGein). 2. At Boeg memayvopévac ciciv. 3. Tipdg¢ ri BAé- 
Rovrec ot womevec Ta wpoBara waxvvovar kai Oeparevover; 4. Eé 
tiv Bovy rareg separevoag (or éOeparrevec, the action being a con- 
tinued one) 70n ay braxdbvOn. 5. “Orwe uy aodoxtuacetc robroue 
rovg vopouc. 6. ’HriOtog el, b¢ ye zpdc obdéy BrérELG GAN’ H TO 
ceavrou ayabdy (or, rpdg obdtv GANo.. . 7 aéavrod dyady). 


174. p. 46. 


a) 1. Does it not appear to you, that he who made men at the 
beginning, added to them for their advantage each of the °organs by 
which they perceive particular ° objects, their eyes to see visible ob- 
jects with, and their ears tu hear audible °sounds? And as to scents, of 
what benefit would they have been to us, if no noses had been added ? 
And what perception should we have had of sweet things and bitter, 
and of all the agreeable (tastes that are received) through our 
mouths, if the tongue had not been fashioned in it °as the judge of" 
them? 2. But when we were apart from each other, they treated us 
as was most pleasant to them, but assuredly most grievous to us. 


175. p. 46. 


b) 1. ‘H yAd@rra yAuciwy cai Spiypéwy yvopwy éveipyaorar. 2. Ara 
routwy in’ wpedein ye rovoreDévrwy Td yAuKéa Kai Opipéa aicOyo6- 
peOa, 3. “Ore ody adAndotc eopév, dpeic nyivy ypioOe we npiv 
iort xaXeroraroy, bpiy ye py we Horror. . -o* 
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176. p. 46. 


a) Don’t you know, that he who eats with the greatest pleasure has 
the least need of °any sauce; and that he who drinks with the 
greatest pleasure, least desires the drink that is not at hand? And as 
to garments, you know that those who change them, change them on 
account of cold and heat ; and put on shoes, that they may not be pre- 
vented from walking by such objects as hurt the feet? Have you then 
heretofore ever observed me either staying in doors more than any 
one °else on account of the cold, or on account of the heat contending 
with any one for the shade, or not walking to whatever place I choose 
from my feet being sore? Don’t you know that those who are by 
nature the weakest in body, both come, through having practised, to 
be superior, in whatever ° exercises they have practised, to the strong- 
est who have neglected (to do so), and sustain them better? And 
do you then not suppose that I, who am ever exercising myself to 
endure with my body whatever happens to it, endure every thing 
ee less difficulty than you, who do not exercise yourself (in this 
way) ? 


178. p. 47. 


b) 1. Ot Hdvora soBiovres rey py Tapdyrwy Weoparwy ieora 
grtOvpovor. 2. “Eywye wai rovrov tov bdarog ndéwe av mioeme. 
3. MeXerovrec rai ot acbeveic rep cwpart THY apEeXovYTwY KpEiTTOUE 
yevnoovra. 4, MedXernoavrec xpsirroug dy rev apeAnoayruy éyé- 
vOVTo. 


180. p. 48. 


a) Polus. It is evident then, Socrates, that you will say, you do 
not know whether even the great king is happy. 

Socrates. And I shall say the truth. ForIdo not know what his 
state is with regard to enlightenment and justice. 

Pol. What? Does all happiness consist in this ? 

Socr. It does, as I’ maintain, Polus. For I assert that an honest 
and good man or woman is happy, but that an unjust and wicked one 
is unhappy. 

Pol. Then this Archelaus is unhappy according to your opinion. 

Socr. Yes, my good friend, if, that is, he is unjust. 


181. p. 48. 


b) 1. Afjdov bre ob08 rode peyddoug Bacréag yryyworety gaing dy 
ebdaipovac dvrag. 2. Tlwe dperigg Exovow ai yuvaixec cai rit¢ Kad- 
Niorn¢ matdciag; 3. Evdaipwy dpa 9 yuvn ward rov ody ddyou. 
Eizep ye cary caya0n. 4. Teyvionw ebdaipwy wv. 5, "Ap ob 
Ytyvwoxouvory GOAcot Svreg ; 


188, p. 50. 


a) 1. You will work together in the city, each of you in his turn; 
but for the greater part of your time, you will dwell together in peace 
and quietness. 2. Have you any need of assistance? or were you 


176 
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188 afraid without reason, and [after all] ‘the enemy are not coming? 
. 8. Perception by our eyes is full of deceit, and [full] too of deceit is 
‘* that by our ears and the other senses. 4. He who has virtue, is rich, 
both because he has friends, and because others also desire to become 
(so). 5. To be able to persuade men with words, is the cause at once 
of freedom to men in general [/it. to men themselves], and [to indi- 
viduals] of being able to rule over others, each in his own state. 
6. There was great [lit. mucli] despondency among the Greeks, 
when they beheld the difficulty-of-crossing the river, and beheld [too] 
troops prepared to prevent [/it. men who-were-prepared-to hinder] 
them from crossing, and beheld, moreover, the Cardichi, who would 
fall upon them in the rear whilst they were crossing. 


189. p. 50. 


b) 1. Ot Kapdodxot drexsioovrar piv ypiv dtaBaivovery, dmuet- 
govrat O& SaBeBnedory. 2. ’Ardrne peorn pey 4 ayopd, peoroi 
dé of vaoi. 3. Aéovrai re BonOeiac; 7) parny doBovvrat, Bact- 
Aede O& ode Epyerar; 4. Huprovnréoy év ry wore ixdorw iv péioer. 
5. ‘Edy Evprovepev iv ry mode Exaoroe [or Exacroc] tv pépe, roy 
ToAvy Xpdvoy per’ AAHNAwWY oiknooper ev TY KaBavy. 


197. p. 52. a 


- @) 1. What! had they’ then the resolution to ‘abstain from the 
pleasures of sense for the sake of a victory in wrestling and running, 
and shall our children be unable to endure for the sake of a much 
more excellent victory, by which we, speaking to them of i from chil- 
dren as most excellent both in tales and sayings, and singing (to 
them of it) in songs, shall, as is probable, fascinate (their minds)? 
2. Does it not seem to you to be a great neglect, that the many 
(= the greatest number of men) should be unpractised to bear 
either cold or heat, whereas the most neéessary actions of men are 
most of them in the open air? 3. (How is it not =) Is it not a 
miserable thing, that whilst the state itself has granted an amnesty 
to each of us, it has not itself obtained this security? 4..-In reply to 
this (lit. to or with reference to these things), Xenophon rose (p) and 
said in behalf of the soldiers: But we, O men of Sindpé, have arrived 
(here) satisfied with having preserved (lit. that we have preserved] 
our bodies [= Jives] and our arms. 6. Xenophon said: But J, for 
my part, O Seuthes, give you myself and these my comrades to be 
your faithful friends. 6. And Socrates said: But tell me, Crito, do 
you nevertheless keep dogs to keep off the wolves from your sheep ? 
Don’t you then know, said he, that in number the Athenians are ‘not 
at all inferior to the Boeotians?’ Yes, 1 do know, said he. And as 
to good and excellent bodies, do you think that more could be selected 
from the Beeotians or from Athens? 


199. p. 53. | 


| b) 1. Mode piv Woyn re cai Sadan xaprepodper, pd Oé noovac 
kai Avwac, dyupvacrwe Exopev. 2. Ot piv aOAnrai viene tvera 
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Kaprepovoty, 1peic 88 rv dtd rov cdparog ydoviv ob rodpwypey 199 
amréxecOat TOAD KadXiovog Evexa viene. 3. Ovcovuyr icre, Hy O éyw, 

Sr. of GOAnrai vienc "vera wadnce cai Sodpov rwy rowvTwy az- 
éyovrat;—Iopev yap.— Hysicg dé word KaddXiovog vexa vinne od 
roApqoopey Toy KaTa Td owpa ySovay améxEGOat ; 


203. p. 54. 


a) 1. Cyrus being taken with these things, (viz.) the contrivance of 
the taxiarch, and the obedience of these (= the men), because they 
were at the same time both exercised and diverted, and also those 
gained the victory who were made to resemble (or resembled) the Per- 
sians in their accoutrements—heing pleased, I say, with this, invited 
them to supper. 2. When I knew myself not to be equal to fight 
with you, I withdrew in safety, by the assistance of the deity, both 
I and those with me. But now again, being enervated by my present 
wealth, and by the gifts they gave me, and by persons who fiat- 
tered (p) me, and said, that if I chose to govern, all of them would 
obey me, and I should be the greatest of men,—being puffed up by 
speeches of this kind, I accepted the command. 3. If then I do not 
know either what is right or just, then do you teach me. 4. I find 
fault with monarchies (for this) that, whereas sovereigns ought to 
cultivate their intellect more than others, they really are worse 
educated than private persons. 


204. p. 54. 


db) 1. Bl ody appetite pr) yeyvdonoper ra dixata, od dt didakor Hpac. 
2. ‘O pév LedOnc, xetpov nadevOeic rod adedpov, vrs re zrOvrou 
dtaOpuTrépevog nat Aeyévrwy Trav traipwy Gre ppompwrarog ely 
tov avOpwrwy vd rovrwy Of dvaguodra. 38. Aci rove powdpyoue 
Thy doovnow doxety padrov rwy GrAdwy. 4. ‘Edy ov Ledge dpyew 
wavrec coi wacOnoovrat. 5. Et od iOédog apyey wdvreg dy coi 
weiQowro. 6. Ei ov n0éA\neac (or HOedEC) apxecy wavrec dy coi 
éveiQovro (imperf. of continued action). 


207. p. 55. 

a) Being vexed at his disgrace, he went up (p) and said, “ Then 
it seems, Agesilaus, that you’ understood how to lessen your friends?”’ 
“ Yes, by Zeus,” he replied; “those, at least, who wish to appear 
greater men than myself. But, on the other hand, I should be 
ashamed if I did not understand how to honour in return those who 
promote my honour (lit. increase me).” And Lysander said, “ Perhaps 
you act more’ consistently than I acted. But (be that as it may) 
with reference to the future, grant me this: send me away some- 
where, that (if it may be so*) I may neither be ashamed of having no 
influence with you, nor stand in your way. For wherever I may be, 
I will endeavour to be of service to you.”” When he said this, Agesilaus 
also thought it well to do so, and (sends =) sent him to the Hellespont. 


* [Or; “as will be the consequence, if you do so.’? See Madvig’ 
Gr. Synt. Append, § 302.—H. B.] ; 4 2 3 City ee 
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209. p. 56. 


209 5) 1. Ot pew BapBapor Bapiwe pépovow ry irry’ ot & ye"EAAnvec 
HOovra ry viey, 2. Ei ddvvaroinv apd aot, aicyuvoinny av. 
3. “Avrirtue rove iut ryswvrag. 4. Todc piv eve peootyrag pecovy 
ériorapat’ rode O& ye Tiwvrag Emi Kdyw avrerepe. 


213. p. 57. 


a) 1. Protagoras says that what each thing appears to me (to be), 
such it is to me; and that on the other hand (it is) to you, what it 
appears (to be) to you. 

2. When the vessel was come back to Mytiléné, in which Hérddés 
and I were passengers, they first went into the vessel and made 
a search; and when they had found some blood, they asserted that 
the man had been killed there: but when this did not do, but a 
the contrary) it proved to be sheeps’ blood, then they gave up this 
assertion, and, seizing the men, proceeded to put them to the torture. 
Now he whom they tortured on the spot said nothing unfavorable 
of me; but he whom they tortured many days afterwards, keeping 
him in their own houses beforehand, this was he who was suborned by 
them, and has borne false witness against me. I will produce the 
witnesses to these assertions, 


215. p. 58. 


b) 1. “Ov piv rére wapaypihpa iBacavoay, obrog piv ly rg 
Troi Eon reOvavat roy avdpa’ dy 62 npéipate orepow moAXaic 
iBacameary, ovrog [dé] ode ion. 2. ZvAAaBwy roy avdpa Baca- 
viow. 3. Od¢ npépatc barepor TodAaic EBacavicare, odrot TELCVivTEC 
piv Adyog weoGEvreg 52 ypnpacnt Kcarepetoavro rev Ssororisy. 
4. Elofae tig TO wAOtoy ipeuynow. 5. Paiverac rpoBarwy Elva: rd 
alpa. 6. Paiverat rpoBarwy dy rd alua. 


219. p. 59. 


a) 1. When they were said (to be) advancing, °and not distant 
more than ten days’ march, then’ Cyrus says (to Cyaxares), O Cyax- 
ares, it is now time (or, ‘it is full time’) to march and meet them, and 
not to have the appearance either to the enemy or to our own 
(soldiers) of not marching against them from fear ; but let it be plain 
to all that we shall not fight unwillingly. 2. As this seemed good to 
Cyaxares also, so’ they advanced in orderly array so far each day as 
they judged expedient. And they always took their supper by day- 
light, and by night they lighted no watch-fires in the camp; before 
the camp, however, they did light them, that whilst they might 
themselves by means of the fire see if any persons approached in 
the night time, they might °themselves not be seen by those who 
approached. 


a 221. p. 60. 
b) 1. AijAdg sory Gre ixay paxeira. 2. 'Eret ratra iapdxOn, 
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rore On wupad SmioGey rov orpatoxidov Kaiovar. 3. '"Eay ravra 221 
ouvidty ry Kipy, deirvoy piv card gig wornsopeda, rupa O& yUKTwWp 
obkére Kavoopev. 4. Anrot eioey ot wodéptoe Ste samabpesst obc 
dyrirpociact. 5. Ta mupd, dre 59 EurpooOev rov orparonédou 
Katdueva, ToAN0ds THY TOAEKiWY EZarrard. 


224. p. 61. 


a) 1. Socrates. Ask me now, what art cookery appears to me to be. 

Polus. I do ask you; what kind of an art is cookery ? 

Soor. None at all, Polus. 

Pol. What is it? say. 

Socr. I say, then, it is a certain skill. 

Pol. Of what ? say. 

Socr. I say, of procuring gratification and pleasure, Polus. 

2. I should be surprised, if you know what in the world a sophist 
is.—I think at least (or, I think’) that I do know. Tell me at once 
(tell me, do ; tell me then) what do you take a sophist to be? 3. Love 
is assuredly implanted in men. 4. Why-in-the-world do you try-to- 
scare us your friends from what is honorable ? 

5. Soer. Tell me now that you may know, just as if I were asking 
you from the beginning ; which of the two appears the worse thing, 
Polus, to injure another or to be injured ? 

Pol. To be injured seems so to me.— 

Socr. And which pray the more disgraceful? To injure (another) 
or to be injured? Answer. 

Pol, To injure (another). 


225. p. 62. 


b) 1. "AroxpivecOe On. 2. Ti On wore Néyeeg elvat roy cogtorny ; 
3. ‘O owe ri woré (or, Ti 01 wore) oor Soxei elvas; Aéye On. 4.’Amd 
rivwy On wore épé roy piroy poppodvrry (or -et); 5. “Hrig pot dost 
réxyn elvats Tay cogtorwy, Oavyatou’ dy et lore. 6. TO poppo- 
AvrrecOae rove Pirove amd rwy Kaloy woia tyty doxei Tixvy 
elvat; 

229. p. 63. 


@) 1. Both we obtained our dominion in this way, and (so have) 
all others without exception who have obtained dominion. 2. All, 
when they arrived at the summit, then’ at once began to embrace each 
other. 3. Will you pass decrees in direct contradiction to what— 
observe—was (or, to the very decrees that were) determined upon by 
that most just council ? 4. Hermocrates, son of Hermon, a Syracusan, 
being the very man who had the greatest influence with them, addressed 
to the assembly words to this’ effect. 5. The Thracians flee, as we 
know their custom is, with their peltze slung behind them [/it. having 
slung their peltse behind them]. 6. So then the Medes and Hyrcanians 
behaved thus in the pursuit, as, be it observed, it was natural (they 
should), being victorious. 7. To him, at least, who is not going to 
commit unjust acts, the use of rhetoric seems to be nothing great, if 
indeed there is any use in it at all. 
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230. p. 63. 


230 5) 1. Ot ‘Yoxdrveoe, ola 52) cixdc, rege BddXovoty GdANAOVE. 2. Kahog 
rig por Soxet © Tpdrog. 3. Oi Mydos otwep bn evavria pédrAover 
WngilecOat roic wapd r@ cuvedpip careyvwopévorg, Toravra On (or, 
rovovroug 2) Adyouc) Aéyover. 4. "A 62) xaréyyworat Tapa roig¢ 
mpoyvotc, rovrore ynueic éevavria Wngiovpeda ; 


233. p. 64, 


a) 1. It was rumoured about that Socrates had maintained that 
the deity signified (things) to him ; and it was principally from this 
very report, as it appears to me, that they accused him of bringing in 
new deities. 2. Some one whose name is not known made the in- 
scription for Cynisca. 3. Suddenly, it is not known at whose com- 
mand, the soldiers bring stones and make a great heap. 4. When 
Agesilaus was leading the army away from Thebes, at Megara, as he 
was going up from the temple of Venus to the town-hall, some vein 
or other burst (lit, bursts, pres. historic.). 6. Some men are induced 
to speak partly from a contentious spirit, partly from any other cause, 
one knows not what. 


235. p. 65. 


b) 1. Lwxpdrng grove On wor’ airig airvarat ratwyvd datoma 
siogépev. 2. Dirovewig cai padtord por Soxeire rovroy airta- 
cacba. 3. irovenig ye pndéva airwyeOa. 4. "Awixrevay abrov 
drov 07) airtacapévou ot ’AOnvaior. 


238. p. 66. 


a) 1. As soon as they arrived, and Cyrus knew Astyages to be his 
mother’s father, he instantly,.as being a boy of an affectionate dispo- 
sition, began to embrace him, just as if he had Jong been living with 
him and feeling an affection for him ; and observing him set out and 
adorned, with his eyes and complexion painted [/t. with the painting 
of his eyes and rubbing in of colour (paint)], and with false hair, 
things—it should be observed—that are customary amongst the 
Medes (for all these are Median °fashions, the purple coats, the 
rich mantles, the collars about the neck, and bracelets about the 
hands (wrists); but amongst the inhabitants of Persia remaining in 
their own country, even at this day, their habits are much coarser, 
and their diet much plainer)—observing, J say, this dress of his 
grandfather, and looking at him, he said: “O mother, how hand- 
some my grandfather is!” 2. Very many, when they have lost 
wives or children, have voluntarily desired to go to the shades 
below [lit. the house of Hades], being induced (to do so) by this 
hope, of seeing there the objects they desired, and enjoying their 
company. 

239. p. 66. 


-b) 1. ‘Q¢ ddixovro rdyiora, yoralovro rév Bacrdéia. 2. ‘Opwvrec 
On Tove Mydouc éuBrérovreg abroicg Aéyovaty, we wadeg sict KEKO- 
opnpévot. 3. TLoAAoi 61 Aéyouowy* we piAdoropyoc 6 Kipog.. 
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243. p. 67. 


a) Trit. Your sea-monster, O Nereids, which you sent against 
Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus, did not harm the danisel, as 
you suppose, and is itself already dead. 

Ner. By whom [was it killed], O Triton? or did Cepheus, after 
having exposed the maiden as a bait, come upon ( Pp) it and slay it, 
after he had lain in ambush with a great force ? 

Trit. No; but you (Nereids) know, O Iphianassa, Perseus, the son 
of Danaé, whom you took compassion upon and saved together with 
his mother, when they had been cast into the sea in the chest by his 
maternal grandfather. 

Iph. I know him of whom you speak ; but it is probable that 
he is now a young man, and a very spirited one, and comely to look 
upon. 

Trit. This (is he who) slew the sea-monster. 

Iph, For what reason, O Triton, for assuredly he ought not to have 
paid us an acknowledgement of this kind for his preservation. 


244. p. 68, 


6) 1. ‘O veaviag otre rd oworpa npiv terérimey wai rodAove On 
Hoixynev. 2. Td xijroc eabdrep dikeap rpodeper. 3. ‘H Kopn 
kadXiorn iy Weiv. 4. Tig wore Hoixnoey (riv) "Avdpopéday ; ob 
yap 6n 6 Kngete abriy kabarep Si\eap mporéOeter. 


248. p. 69. 


a) 1. They said that they saw an army ; the generals therefure 
thought it to be not safe to go off to quarters, 

2. Trit. I will tell you how the whole thing happened. He was 
sent against the Gorgons, to accomplish in this a sort of laborious- 
exploit for the king ; and when he came to Libya— 

Iph. How, O Triton ? alone ! or did he take others also (as) allies 
for otherwise the road is difficult to pass. | 


243 


Trit. Through the air ; for Athena (rendered him winged =) fur- 


nished him with wing’—when then, I say, he arrived where they 
dwelt, they, I take it, were asleep, and he, having cut off the head of 
Meduaa, flew off. 

Iph. (How having seen them, i.e. did he fly off ? =] how did he see 
them ? for they are not to be scen; or, whoever does see them (it. 
shall have seen °them) will never see any thing else after them. 

frit. Athena, exhibiting before him her shield (for such was the 
story I afterwards heard him telling to Andromeda and Cepheus), 
Athena, I say, caused him to see the (reflected) image of Medusa in 
(dit. on) the shining shield as in a mirrour, and then having taken hold 
of her hair with his left hand, and looking at the image, having a 


falchion in his right hand, he cut off her head, and flew up and away 
before her sisters awaked. 


250. p. 70. 


b) lL. Aéyet dre bog (kaBopg) orpdreypa’ sonet 37} T@ orparnyw 
B 
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250 nOn amvat, 2. "EXtyov Sre Sicropog tin 1) dddc' iddee 8) Tote 
orparnyoic ovx dopadéc elyar rabry mopevecOar. 3. "Edeyev Ore iwi 
Tic domidog ryv rig Medovone ecixéva évidor. 4. "Aroréipywper (awo- 
Tdpwuev) THY KEgadiy moiv areypicOat Tov adedgdy. 5. Oixerar 
(= abiit) aronmrapevoc. 6. ‘H 'AOnva trémnrepoy ce romjce era 
TY Aaig Tipg Kopnc Any. 7. “Hew rHy xepadry arorepay. 


254. p. 71. 


a) Cyrus having summoned the prisoners (before him) speaks to 
this effect [/it. such things as follow] : “O men, ye shall inhabit the 
same houses, and cultivate the same territory, and live with the same 
wives ; and you shall rule your children as (you do) now. But you 
shall not fight with us nor with any one else; and if any man wrongs 
you, we will fight im your behalf; and that no man may even order 
you to take-the-field, bring your arms to us; and those who bring 
them shall have peace and what [else] we promise, without fraud: but 
as many as do not bring in their warlike arms, against these we will 
immediately march. And if any of you is seen both to come to us in- 
a-friendly-way, and to do any thing (for us) and give us information, 
that person we will treat as a benefactor and a friend, not as a slave. 
ite then be assured of these things yourselves, and do you tell them to 
the rest. 


256. p. 72. 


b) 3. Wdvrec brio ritcg warpidog (or wéXewc) paxovpeOa, 2.” Av 
Tig TovC TWoNiTag adiKy, Kai On Hmtic TiN THG TOAEWC paxovpeOa. 
3. Adroi re iopey Tavra Kai Totc ToAirarc GiayyeAouper. 4. OvddEic 
pov ye dpker adr’ 7 Kipog. 5. "Eywye rd avro xwpioy tipyacpas 
Kai yuvatki rg abryg cuvepenxa. 6, "Eady (or "Av) edvoinig idyrec 
paivnode, Ecrat vpiy eipnyn. 


257. p. 72. 


a) 1. The Armenian king at the same time sent out (scouts) to 
discover what Cyrus was doing, and also proceeded-to-organize the 
Armenians who were with him (lit. those of fre Armenians who were 
present). And presently others came, affirming that (Cyrus) him- 
self is already close-upon-them. Then indeed (= tum vero) he had no 
longer courage to come to action, but began to retire. But when the 
Armenians saw that he had done this, they at once began-to-run 
each to his own home, being anxious to get their effects out-of-the- 
way. But Cyrus, when he saw the plain full of men running-up-and 
down, and driving (all off), sent to them and said that there was no 
war against those who stayed, but that if he eaught any one making- 
his-escape, he declared that he would treat him as anenemy. So then 
upon this (or, accordingly) the major part remained ; but there were 
some who retreated with the king. 

2. Aacus. I will go to this fellow and strike (him). 

Bacchus. When ! 

4ijacus. Why I have’ struck you. 

Bacchus. Aud how then [was it that] I did not sneeze ! 
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258. p. 72. 


b) 1. Méppoper caraccepopevor*® ri mpdrre: Kipoc. 2."Apa piv 258 
Groriurwv Neyer Gre ovdevi wodrEdg eore THY pEvovTwy, apa Oe 
avrog rov¢ Eavrov ovvrarre. 3. Edciy o¢ (or arty ot) Vroxwoovety 
dxacrog ti ra éavrov. 4. "Av (=éay) teva gevyovra AaBw (or éé 
riva—AnYopat) we woAEnip xonoopa. 5. Ei riva gevyovra EXaPor, 
wo Topi éxonocayny. 6. Et riva pebyovra An Pouat, rpoayopsdw 
Sre we woAgip XoNoCopa, 7. BotAomat ra tua éxrodwy rocioGat, 


264. p. 74. 


a) 1. I sent my son away, being puffed-up because, as I fancied, 
1 should see my son the consort of the king’s daughter. 2, This 
pollution then the Lacedsemonians ordered them to drive-out, 
principally, as they pretended, to avenge (lit. avenging) the ho- 
nour of the gods; but [really] from knowing [or, because they 
knew] that Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, was connected with 
it on his mother’s side (Zh. 1, 127). 3. The ruler ought not, 
I presume, to be more wicked than the ruled. 4. That mat- 
ters will come-round to this state, if we fling away what we now 
have, we pretty nearly all of us, I imagine, know. 5. This at least 
you all of you surely know, that if the Thebans are on his side, 
their enemies must be on the side of the Greeks. 6. He drove his 
carriage into the market-place (or agora), as if he had escaped from 
his enemies, who had wanted, as he asserted, to kill him as he was 
driving into the country. 7. You are a man,I presume; [now] there 
is not even a single person to whom some evil has not happened or 
will not happen. 8. I, if I shall have learnt to ride, when I am upon 
my horse, shall perform, I hope, the deeds of a Hippocentaur+; 
but when I have dismounted, I shall sup, and dress, and go to bed, 
like other men ; so that what else am I than a Hippocentaur that 
can be taken to pieces and put together again ? 


265. p. 75. 


b) 1. “Oray ra rov ‘Imroxevravpov StarpdEwpat, raraBhoopas. 
2. Et txi rov txzov éyevopny ra rov trmoxevrabpov Onrovbey Or- 
expatauny dv. 3. Tove dpyovrag rev dpyopivwy mpoanker Ontrov 
Peovipwrépove elvyat. 4. M2) péiya gpdve. 5. Od dnrov rove ¢Ppo- 
vimoug emi Tolc Totovrolg péya Ppovety mpoonce. 6. Ob OnzoV Tore 
apxovrag ray adpxopévwy peiloy ppoveiy mpoonxet. 


271. p. 76. 


a) 1. But some one may say, why-in-the-world (or, why then), if he 
thought stealing a good thing, did he order stripes to be inflicted upon 
him who was caught? Because, I reply,in other matters also which 


* [For to do read to discorer.] 


+ 6 ‘Imzor.—The article, as used of a class: or implying the well- 
known fabulous monster, ° 2 
B 2 
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271 men teach, they punish him who does not follow-their-precepts well. 
2. Pray do not do this, I beseech you. 3. The wise undoubtedly learn 
much from theirenemies. 4. Consider, I beg you, Socrates, whether 
any thing seems to you to bea greater blessing than wealth, 5. But 
then am I to be taught to act impiously, O my father? 6. Is it not 
then allotted by the deity to each art to be able to understand some 
{one) work? For what we understand by the art of steering a vessel, 
we shall not, I suppose, understand also by the art of medicine ?— 
Certainly not.—Nor surely what (we understand) by the art of medi- 
cine, (the same) also by the carpenter’s art !—Certainly not. 7. What- 
in-the-world will Sertorius enjoin, when he is sitting in the Palatium, 
if now that he is removed to the (shores of the) Atlantic ocean, he fixes 
limits to our empire, and threatens us with war if we make an attempt 
upon Asia ? 


273. p. 77. 


6) 1. Mn dijra ixdiddtge pe dvoceBetv, prep. 2. Mh pow wANyae 
émuSaryc. 3. ‘AXtoxoptvovg koddoorra:. 4. My ov ye Ta Toravra 
padyc. 5. Paiverai cor aperijg Te peiZov ayabdy bv; Od Sijra (or 
ovdéy Oijra). 6. Iérepoy wAovrog f apery peildv cot adyabdy gai- 
weratelvar; ‘Avery Onra. 


278. p. 78. 


a) 1. For a state that enjoys- quiet, unchanged institutions are best ; 
but those who are compelled to apply to (= enterprise) many things, 
have need also of many a new-device. Wherefore also the institutions 
of the Athenians, from their varied experience, have been remodelled 
to a greater extent than yours. 2. But I imagine, each man’s will 
(or liking) is a great matter (= goes for much, or has great influence) 
in such arguments: wherefore it is the easiest of all things to deceive 
oneself. 3. You put to death Meno the miller, because he had in 
his mill a free-born lad from Pellené. 4. Smoke is less annoying when 
there is fire in the same place. (Wherefore also=) And this is the 
reason why persons who are besieged with smoke in caverns, if they 
have fire, suffer no injury ; for the fire (extinguishes) absorbs the 
heat that there is in the smoke. 


280. p. 79. 


b) 1. Ob Bet Eri wodNG tevar; 2. "Avaynn ypiv ivi mwodda tévar’ 
dtdrrep kai ra npireoa eri mAEoy GANwy Katvoupev. 3. “Ypeic TTAei- 
orapxoy Tov Aaxedatpoveoy amexteivare, Ordre ry TOW LEnwarnoey. 
4. Tove iv ry onndaip obk Eveorty aXX’ 7H KaTv@ ExtroAopceiy. 


285. p. 80. 


a) I. 1. If it thundered, it also lightened (or, if it has thundered, 
has also lightened, aor.=perf.). 2. If you wish the gods to be favor- 
able to you, you must worship the gods. 3. If the Medes shall suffer 
(any thing =) any calamity, the danger will (come to =) visit the 


Persians. ; 
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II. 4. If this be so, the citizens will be well off. 5. If you are 285 
fond-of-learning you will be a learned (man). 6. If you should be 
forced to face danger, choose to die gloriously rather than to live with- 
disgrace. 7. If you remember the past, you will consult better 
about the future. 8. If any one of your domestics is ill you call in 
physicians, that he may not die. 

- III. 9. I should be ashamed if I were seen to think mure about my 
own glory than about the common safety. 
- IV. 10. If to possess were as sweet as to receive, the rich would 
greatly excel the poor in happiness. 11. If I had long ago attempted 
to take a part in politics, I should long ago have perished, and done 
ho good either to you or to myself. 

. 12. Not even if all the Persians should come shall we exceed 
the enemy in number. 13. Would it not be great inconsistency if the 
just man were to fear death ? 


286. p. 81. 


' b) 1. "Edy rrAOe wrepBarwpeOa rode Tipoac, xevduvedwper. 
2. Ee rAnee orepéBadre (or UrepeBadeTv) Tod, ToAEpioug, Kai Tov¢ 
Ilipcag adv arwwdecev. 3. ’AmoAwWAa. 4. El rijg ésavrov d6&ne 
goovriZotpe padrov FH Tij¢g KowwHC Cwrnpiag, atoxuvOciny dy mparrey 
Ta woXttrixd wrpaypara. 5. OvG si wavreg HrAOoy ot Tlépoa, wANOee 
Y& ovK Gy pag brepeBdrovro. 6. Aloxydvopat Ta wodtrecd mpay- 
fae sree 7. “Aract Oepaveutioy rovg Oeot¢ (or Geparevrior 
ot Oeoi). 


289. p. 82. 


a) 1. If I should myself (be saved =) return alive, restore the 
money to me; but if any thing happens to me, consecrate it to the 
god. 2. Xenophon charged Megabyzus to return the money to 
him if he should return alive ; but if any thing should happen to 
him, to consecrate it to the goddess. 3. Unless some one pre-occu- 
pies (shall have pre-occupied) the place, it will be impossible to pass 
by. 4. Unless some one shall pre-occupy the place, it will be impos- 
sible to pass by. 5. He said that the place was not an easy one to 
pass by, and that unless somebody pre-occupied it, it would be im- 
possible to pass it. 6. If I assist you zealously in these matters, I 
shall be able to converse with you as long as I please. 7. I reflected 
that if I assisted you in these matters (=in accomplishing these 
objects), I should then be able to converse with you for as long as I 
pleased. 8, When it appeared clear that they would elect him ifany 
man put it to the vote, he rose and spoke thus. 


« 


290. p. 82. 


b) 1. ’EroyZopny, ef Revogey ri wa0otr, we addvaroy Ecoro ow- 
Ojvat. 2. "Hy péy Zevodwy swO¥, abry adwodwow ra xonpara’ hy 
6& re wdOy (or ef O& re waOt) TH Oey aAvalnow. 3. Aipnoovrar 
abrovg, tay wc émebngify. 4. Eitkovro dy rovroue, et rig irepn-— 
guoey, 


BO 
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293. p. 83. 


293 a) 1. They said that if he had done (any) hurtful things = any 
injury, he deserved to be punished. 2. You said that (there was no 
profit in attention =) attention was of no use, if a man did not know 
what he ought (to do), and how he ought to do (it). 3. Those who 
were at the head (of affairs) considered that if they did not fight, their 
dependent cities would revolt. 4. If any city should undertake an 
expedition against any other (city), he said that he would march first 
against it. 5. They said that they knew they envied them, if any 
good happened to them, and rejoiced if any calamity befell them. 
6. I told you beforehand, that unless we came (Zit. shall be present) to 
join them in the expedition, they would march against us. 7. He told 
them to elect others for their generals [not ‘ other generals :’ orparn- 
youg is complement of predicate], if Clearchus did not choose to lead 
them away. 8. He demanded that Pasion, making a false statement, 
should be visited with the same punishment that he should himself 
have suffered, if he (had been proved to have done any of these 
things= ) had been guilty of any such acts. 9. If I were a foreigner, 
you would excuse me, J presume, if I addressed you in the language 
and manner in which I had been brought up. 


294. p. 84. 


b) 1. Ei BraBepd werpaysrec siciv, Sixacot eiacy CyprovoOar. 
2. Tic érepedeiac Spedog ovdEy (sc. tore), él pA tic éwicrara & dct 
Kai we Oct wouty, 3. POovotory npiv, et re aya0dv yiyvera. 4. El 
BraBepad rerpaxwe tori, dp’ od Cixade tort SnprovcOar; 5.’ EXoye- 
Copny ore epnoero ay, et tig nutvy cuppopa mpocsrecey (or wpoc- 
émerrey, according as it implies the happening, or a continued or 
repeated state). 


299. p. 85. 


a) 1. I will not bid you unless it be advantageous. 2. We have 
no good thing (or advantage) but our arms and valour. 3. Did not 
those persons whom he courted banish Cimon by ostracism, that they 
might not hear his voice for ten years ? and did (not) they do the very 
same thing to Themistocles, and punish (him) moreover with exile 
(= and moreover inflict banishment upon him)? and they voted to 
cast Miltiades, the hero of Marathon (lit. the °man at Marathon) into 
the public-dungeon ; and he would have been cast into it but for the 
Prytanes. 4. It seemed probable that the Peloponnesians, if they 
had come upon them with (all) speed, would have found every thing 
still out (in the fields) but for his delaying. 5. It appears that those 
who joined the expedition with Cyrus and Clearchus would then have 
overcome the power of the king, if it had not been for Cyrus. 


300. p. 85. 


b) 1. Saivovrat nai Oepicrokdéa roy ty Ladrapine Pygiocdpevos dv 
sig ro BapaQpoy EpBareivy ef pr) Ota rove Mpurdvec. 2. Tavrd rabra 
kai rov MuAriadny troinoay ay ci pr Ord Kipwva. 3. Ei Kiuwva 
worpaxicaper, dixa tray ob« Av Heovcapey adrov Tijc gwriic. 
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309. p. 87. 


a) 1. (Being=) If they are masters of the land, even if they 309 
should be excluded from the sea, they will be able to support them- 
selves well. 2. He considered it the part of a good man to be of 
service to his friends, even though no man would know it. 3. Even 
if you were not ashamed of any man, yet you ought to have feared the 
gods. 4. All men, although they are unwilling to do so, are yet 
ashamed not to do what is just. 5. Those who have not made a 
right use of their opportunities, even if any advantage has been 
granted (Jit, has happened) to them by the gods, do not remember it. 
6. Even though Philip should die ten times over, you’ will not stir a 
bit the more. 7. If any one had been injured, though he had re- 
mained quiet before (Jit. the other time) he would not have neglected 
the present opportunity. 8. If you do this once or twice the hiccup, 
even if it is very violent, will stop. 9. These things, even if a man 
considers them trifling, are great proofs, O Athenians, to those who 
have a sound judgement, of his disposition and perverseness of mind. 
10. A bad man is unfortunate, even though he be prosperous. 
11. You have spoken an alarming thing, if, though you are dead, you 
are also alive. 


310. p. 87. 


b) 1. "Edy ratira wonoyc, cai ei reg Hducnpévog toriv, yovyxiay 
Se, 2. Tovro cai cf pucody sore, detvdy roic ye rey xatpwy dpedrn- 
gacw, 3. Ot dyafot edruxovot, cay ducruywow. 4. Auveyv y 
eivey, ci cai Copey Oavdyrec. 


316. p. 89. 


a) 1. All the citizens ought, if possible, to be well-affected towards 
the constitution ; but if this cannot be, yet surely at least not to look 
upon the leading men (or, those who share the sovercign power) as 
enemies. 

2. A wolf, in a famishing condition, went about looking for food ; 
and being in a certain place, he heard a child crying, and an old 
woman saying to it, “Give over crying; if not, I will give you to 
the wolf this (very) hour (= this moment).” Now the wolf, think- 
ing surely that the old woman said what was true {i.e. meant what 
ahe said), stood there waiting a long hour (= time). But when the. 
evening overtook him, he heard the old woman again petting the 
ehild, and saying, “ If the wolf comes here, we will kill him, my boy.” 
On hearing this, the wolf went away, saying, “In this cottage they 
say one thing and do another.” 

3. If I appear to you to say any thing that is true, agree with me ; 
but if not, resist me with all the force of argument. 4. He demanded 
(restitution of) the money : otherwise (i.e. if he did not receive it) 
he said that he would make war upon them. 5. They called upon 
them not to make war; if they did, they should be obliged, they said, 
on their part also to make friends of those persons whom they did 
not wish (to make friends of). 6. I speak again, if you will, as in 
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316 sport, but if not, as in earnest. [There seems to be an erratum here : 
I suppose it to be ef 62 py, we or] 


817. p. 90. 


b) 1. Act wavrag rove RN yovrag partora piv adnOeve, ei dé pls 
pn Tol ye KoAakevey roy Ohpov. 2. Odx tia rijy ypady Kcohaxevery 
ro mavdiov’ ei dé py, cai avr avayxacOnoecOut Edn, ravra sroueiy. 
3. Ovrw Kai vptic partora piv, awddore ra xpnpara, ei dé pn, 
WONEBOY fy ToeirE. 


322. p. 91. 


' a) 1. The money-making man looks upon the pleasure of being 
honoured, or that of learning, as good for nothing in comparison of 
gaining money ; except if any of those fleas) produces wealth. 
2. If then, said Socrates, he has taught you to distinguish the vir- 
tuous and the wicked, well and good; but if not, what advantage have 
you from what you have learnt? 3. When the Lacedzemonians 
arrived, Charminus said, “If you’ have any thing to say to us, O 
Medosades, be tf 80; but if not, we’ have something to say to you. 
4. Amongst all men I see these principles distinguished and fixed 
(lit. ordered, marshalled) in some such way as this: A man commits 
an unjust act intestionally ; there is anger and punishment against 
this person. A man has committed a fault unintentionally ; for this 
man there is forgiveness instead of punishment (lit. the punishment 
due to his offence). 5. How could such a man as this corrupt the 
young ? unless perchance the study of virtue, or attention to virtue, is 
& corruption. 


323, p. 91. 


b) 1. Ob dcaytyywones ric rode ayabovc Kai rove Kaxotc’ obdly 
Sperog Tovrp wy Enabler. 2. ‘Exovoa aduceic. 3. 'E€apaprnocovras 
Gxovreg. 4. Et rig dewy re iEquaore, cvyyvupn tour. 5. Ei ply 
axovrec tEnpaproy’ et Ot py, doyn xara rovTwr. 


330. p. 93. 


a) 1. I am not ashamed (that I am=) of being less strong than 
the laws. 2. I am surprised at this, that you place injustice in the 
-class of virtue and wisdom, and justice in the opposite [things]. 3. I 
don’t know whether I should not give the drinking cups to this Chry- 
santas. 4. First, however, they determined to make an attempt 
[upon it] by fire, [to see] whether they could burn the town, as it 
was not a large one, when there was a strong wind (= with the help 
of a favorable wind): for they thought of every possible device, if 
by any means it might be reduced by them without expense and a 
siege. 5. Who knows whether this, which is called being dead, is not 
living ; and whether to live is not to die? 6. I am not afraid about 
Philip’s being alive, but [I am afraid} whether [=that] the city’s 
principle of hating and punishing wrong-doers is not dead. 7. Listen 
{to see] whether possibly I do nut say something to the purpose. 
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8. I am engaged in a contest (to try) whether I ought not to have a 330 
share in the city (i.e. to be a citizen). 9, If any (= when any) pur- 
sued them, pressing upon these, when they retired, and hurling their 
javelins, they handled them very severely. 10. The Athenians and 
any of their allies who were present proceeded to man the ships. 


331. p. 93. 


b) 1. ’"Aywriorioy ei mwe perg pow tric wédewc. 2. Aédotka et ot 
"AOnvaioe éxANowocay Trdg vac. 3. El tig adywvifotro ef ypein 
peresivacabr@ tig Toews, tpicouy Tovroyv. 4.’Edy rivec Owlwow 
ab’rove, rourog, owétuy Aroywowoy, emineicovrat dovriorreg. 
5. Oanvpdlw ei prcovos rod¢ avev wodtopciag mpoodyovrag avrotc 
Tac wOoAEte. 


339. p. 95. 


’ a) 1. He never offered any sacrifice without us; but whether he 
was sacrificing large victims or small ones, we were on all occasions 
present, and sacrificed with him. 2. Whether to hold-office is a 
good thing or a bad one, it is just that all should partake of it (= be 
admitted to it). 3. The good man, being a temperate and just one, 
is prosperous and happy, be he preat or strong, or be he little and 
weak ; and whether he be rich or not. 4. Having perceived in what 
an evil plight he was, and having reflected that he should be taken, 
if by nothing else, yet at all events by famine, he saw, whether it was 
that some one told him, or from understanding it of himself, that the 
only means of safety that there could be for him was that which saves 
all men. And what is this !—your humane-temper, O Athenians, if 
1 am to calli it so, or whatever it may be. And knowing this, he 
sends you the letter, which it is worth while to listen to. 5. If any 
man were to place these dainty mantlets of yours and soft chitons 
into the hands of the judges, I think they would be at a loss to know 
whether they had received the attire of a man or of a woman. 


340. p. 96. 


b) 1. ’Awope ei zAovretc. 2. Oluat Av aropjcat rove Sucacrag 
tire akiéy torey deovoat rijg imtororje eire py. 3. Ev ryde ry 
WOE TaVTEG peTéxovat TOU aoxev. 4, ’Eav rig cov ra etre xda- 
vioxia xpy Kkadeivy ei0' 6 re Onmore Op tig rag xEipag Tov Pidimw7TOV, 
Gropyoe tire avdpog sire yuvaiKdc tidngey éoOHra. 


343. p. 97. 


a) Much or little, I imagine, does not appear to be at all different 
(from each other) to men who look to infinite duration. For your 
thousand and ten thousand years, according to Simonides, are but a 
sort of indefinite point, or rather a very small fraction of a point. 
Since with respect to those animals which we hear of as being born 
on the shores of the Pontus (Euxinus), and having a life which lasts 
but for a day—being born in the morning, being in their full yigour at 
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343 noon, and growing old and completing their existence in the evening, 
would not our feelings be also theirs, if, that is, they had each of them 
a human soul and reflexion ? and the same things would, I presume, 
happen ; so that those who died before mid-day would be a cause of 
lamentations and tears, and those that had lived through the whole 
day would be decidedly considered fortunate. For honour, not length 
of time, is the measure of life. 


344. p. 97. 


b) 1. "Ap’ od rd Sia exciva iypeonociay Exe ray ZwHy, eiep Seitne 
reXgcovet rb Cyy ; 2. Ap’ ob mpbc roy amEpoy xp apopgy aidva 
eirep aBavardg tory n puxn; 3. "Amwopw ei cai npr iors ravra. 


348. p. 98. 


a) 1. I say that if at any time, we ought to be willing now (or, 
that we ought to be willing now if ever). 2. He suffers nothing 
against his own will; so that, as far as this goes, he is not injured, 
but at most only hurt. 3. Some say that we ought not to dig-about 
the vine, nor even to touch it at all whilst the grapes are turning, 
but, if at all, when they are turned. 4. You neither make much account 
of a war, if it be reported that the enemy are advancing, nor yet do 
you feel-anxious lest they should make an incursion and lay your 
farm waste, or trample down your park, or cut down your vines ; 
but when you do but hear the trumpet, if you do even that, you look 
about yourself (to see) where you must turn and be saved, and 
escape from the danger. But the rich are apprehensive about them- 
selves, and annoyed when they behold from the walls all that they 
possessed in the country driven and carried off. 5. The soul of a 
man, if any thing else of things-pertaining-to-man, participates in the 
divine nature. 


349. p. 99. 


b) 1. Ol wodépeoe rag apzrédouge ov Snyoovery aAX’, tlrEp apa, rev 
mapadacoy Evyrarnoovew. 2. Ot modéptoe eirep mort, cai voy 
épBadovory. 3. Asi npac etwep word, cai voy weprBdéirsy 7d Kad 
nae abrovc ol roamépevor ow0dper. 


355. p. 100. 


a) 1. Anaxibius bade Xenophon to cross the Hellespont with them, 
and then (when he had once done that) to take himself off. 2. Yours 
would assuredly be a hard case, my good friend, if, after coming to 
Athens, the spot in Greece where there is the greatest liberty of 
speech, you alone should fail to obtain it there. 3. If a person, after 
having become a good speaker, should then commit injustice by 
means of this art and power, we ought not to hate and banish from 
our cities the person who taught him. For he put him in possession 
of it with a view to a just use, whereas the other uses it to-an-oppo- 
site-purpose. It is just then that we should hate, and banish and 
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kill the man who does not use it rightly, mot the man who taught 355 
him. 4. If we shall leave these men also to their fate, and then 
Philip shall overthrow Olynthus, let any man tell me what there will 

be any longer to prevent him from marching wherever he pleases. 

5. Be assured, he said, that if I thought that the gods cared at all 

for men, I would not neglect them. (Soecr.) And do you then con- 
ceive that they do not care (for them)? 6. This man being such as 

he is throughout his whole life, yet for all that was thought to be a 
man. 


356. p. 101. 


b) 1. AtaBavreg 7d dpog Exetra (obrwe) amwaddratopueba. 2. Ty 
dirocogia ode SpOuc xpwpevoc Emetra puosig rove ddakayrag. 
3. Nopilwy Oeoic avOpurwy gpoovrilay txara apertic abruv; 
4. ’ApeXourreg rw Dewy Exacta otdpeOa abrove nuwy poovrizery. 


362. p. 103. 


a) ‘1. Plateea was razed in the ninety-third year after they became 
the allies of the Athenians. 2. The thirty (tyrants) were taken as 
soon as the walls were demolished. 3. When you have heard all, 
judge. 4. The ships from Samos sailed out against those in Miletus: 
but when they did not come out to sea against them, they withdrew 

in to Samos and rested. 5. (AMio.) O Hermes, receive me who 
am naked !—(Hermes.) Not naked, my good friend, whilst you are 
clothed with so much flesh: (so that =) wherefore strip it off, for 
if you don’t you will sink the vessel, if you do but put one foot over 
(the side). 6. May such madness as to go to the sophists and be cor- 
rupted by them seize none of my relations, neither of my acquaintances 
nor friends, neither citizen nor foreigner, for these’ men are the mani- 
fest plague and ruin of those who keep them company. 


363. p. 103. 


6) 1. Et ce roatry pavia thkaBev wore mapd rode cogiordc 
2XOeiv, EhwBnOne av éEwei Epov Tiva rovTwy. 2. Ovi dv ce mrap- 
edeEaro rotovroy bvra’ imei earidvoag dy Té oxdgoc. 3. Ov rorde 
xXPOvog Emedrn ic rv Udapov avexwonoey. 4. Tavra byévero tre 
Térapty éwedn TAarata careckagn. 


368. p. 105. 


a) 1. You may take pledges from us that we will assuredly render 
the country friendly to you, and conduct you without-guile into 
Greece, holding a market [for you]. 2. As long as the truce lasted, 
I never ceased to pity ourselves and pronounce the king and his fol- 
lowers happy. 3. They conducted them through (their country) in 
three days, till they had placed the Greeks on the frontiers of the 
Colchians. 4. Do you, if you wish to go-by-sea, wait till I come; and 
I will come quickly. 5. They made a truce, till what was said should 
be reported. 6. What say you? did you really plant any of these 
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368 (trees) with your own hands? 7. We agreed at last that we ought to 
philosophize ; did we not? 8 The phalanxes were now not more 
than three or four stadia from each other, when the Greeks began to 
chant the Pan. 9. When the Greeks saw the barbarians both 
near them and ranged in order, they again chanted the Pzean, and 
eharged them even much more eagerly than before. 


370. p. 105. 


b) 1. 'ExéAsucey adrove eixeg mXtiv BovXowro Teptpévery Ewe 
EXOoe [or Ewe Ay EADY, Synt. 931). 2 WAevoréov wporoynee re- 
Asurwy’ 7 yap; 3. °H yao cai dpeic wrsiv BotreoOe; 4. “Opviw 7] 
BY ayopay veiy mapéetev. 


377. p. 107. 


a) 1, A city’s soul is nothing else than its (free) constitution. 
2. These words are (much oppusite to) very different from those 
which I heard. 3. Consider what difference there is between being 
a slave or a free man. 4. Do you think that you are doing any 
thing different when you hold those cheap who obey the laws, than if 
you were to blame those who are well-disciplined in wars (= in 
eases of war)? 5. They seek to make gain rather than to persuade 
you. 6. They think that to die is more profitable than to live. 7. All 
those who have so prepared [lit. fashioned] themselves as to be 
looked up to beyond their desert, either for wisdom or for some other 
excellence, these men injure those who have been deceived (by 
them). 8. Busiris despised his mother’s kingdom, thinking it to be 
too small for his capacities, and having overthrown many nations 
and obtained a very great power, he founded his empire in Egypt. 
9. From whence does he come? or is it plain that he is come from 
the agora (forum)? 10. Do not I sometimes see them and some- 
times not? Il. Do not those who are fond of gain love gain? 12. 
They are too young to know what (= what excellent) fathers they 
have been deprived of (= have lost). 


379. p. 108. 


b) 1. Znret Baowsiay caraornoacOat H adréc owOhvar. 2. EKe- 
WopeOa Ti wodiTny f Févoy eivat drapéper. 3. Ascvdrepov } ward 
ry gogiay abrov tEnmwarnrat. 4. Logwrepdg tory 7H wore TV 
rourwy dogiay umepiceiy, 5, Lopwrepog toriy Wore rotc voporc 
py meiPeaGat. 


387. p. 110. 


a) 1. Two persons, being at enmity with each other, were sailing 
in (lit. on = on board) the same ship: of whom the one sat at the 
stern, the other at the prow. A storm having arisen, and the ship 
being already about to sink, the one who was at the stern asked the 
pilot (which of the parts of the vessel =) which part of the vessel 
would go down first. On his replying (it. but he having said), The 
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prow: Well! said he, death is not painful to me’, if I shall indeed 387 
see my enemy dying (before me =) before I do. 

2. “Hdy is the portion of future time which is near the present 
moment. When do you walk? 75n (at once): because the time is 
near in which he is to walk. And of past time it is the (portion 
which is) not far off from now. When do you walk? 76n BeBadixa 
{I have walked already]. But to assert that Troy is taken already 
[is what] we do not say [= is an expression we do not use], because 
it is very far from now. 3. Aun elephant (has before now drank =) 
has been known to drink fourteen Macedonian metretes of water at 
once. 4. I could wish that you all knew him as well as [ (do): that 
you might not condole with him on what he has lost, but grudge him 
what still remains [i.e. in which case, (or, for then) you would not 
condole, &c.]. 


388. p. 110. 


b) 1. Ilore wiecs H6n wiwwea. 2. ‘H wodttg Hdn éadw. 3. Mav- 
cat xai driOi Hon. 4. Xerxpwvog Hon breyevopivov n vate Katerov- 
ricO@n. 5. Xeqwy dn imcyevnoerar. 


402. p. 113. 


a) 1. You have arrived (lit. adestis) here after being preserved 
from many terrible dangers. 2. He presented them with money, 
houses, and slaves. 3. A person will love that man best to whom he 
thinks that the same things are profitable as to himself (= whose 
interests are, he thinks, the same as hisown). 4. Husbandry teaches 
many lessons (even) by itself. 5. The Corcyrseans did not even 
themselves propose to use violent means. 6. Men’s bodies appear 
to me to be affected in the same way as the (bodies) of those things 
that grow in the ground (= of vegetables), 7. As I promised you, 
so will Ido. 8. He was not looked fur by the reat at all more than 
by me. 9. (As there is no profit from a lazy husbandman =) Asa 
lazy husbandman is of no use, so also neither is a lazy soldier of any 
use. I0. It was already noon when the messenger arrived. 11. The 
sun was not yet set, when our friends arrived. I2. The Lacede- 
monians had no sooner got firm possession of their power, than they 
(quickly) plotted against the Thebans. 13. It is a good thing even 
for an old man to learn (wise things=) wisdom. 14. The country 
deserves to be praised by all men, not merely by us. 15. Calami- 
ties make life appear long, even though it is short. 16. The very 
wishing to be a tyrant is folly. 17. The race of the Thracians is a 
very murderous one [= The Thracians are a very murderous race] ; 
and so then (=in the present instance), having fallen upon a boys’ 
school, they cut them ai] down. 18. It is proper to show plainly 
re you punish evil-doers: and thus you will make your own rulers 

etter. 


403. p. 114. 


b) 1. Tabro macyetc Oren cai yewpydc apyog. 2 Mwpia ro cai 
nyetoOat Evudipey ra rorav’ra. 3. Tavra déyovot woAXoi (re) Kai 
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403 aogoi dvdpec. 4. TloAXol cai cogot dvepec rabra Asyousty drep cai 
d yépwy ovrog. 5, Ode §¢0n ravra titwy nai rapijcay o8 yewpyoi. 


409. p. 115. 


a) 1. What do’ you wish (or, what do you even wish), ye younger 
men? 2. I counsel you, though I am a younger man. 3. It is not 
possible to keep’ house without evil, for both to marry and not to 
marry isanevil. 4. He effected this by being severe (=by his seve- 
rity), for he was of a stern countenance and (harsh of voice =) had 
a harsh voice. 5. My account, he said, is simple enough; for if I 
have punished any one with a good intention, I consent to suffer the 
‘same chastisement that parents receive from their children, and 
masters from their scholars. For even physicians use incisions and 
the actual cautery for a good purpose. 6. I never failed to take my 
share in expeditions and garrison service, but continued all along 
marching out with the first and retreating with the last. 7. Now it is 
by such conduct as this that you ought to judge those who conduct 
themselves as honorable and orderly citizens: not to hate any man 
who acts with bravery: for such principles do not injure either indi- 
viduals or the commonwealth, but you all receive beneficial assistance 
against your enemies from those who are willing to brave dangers. 


410. p. 116. 


b) 1. Ode ake bwriyey dieny rg wode val ydo dwayvrag in’ 
adyab@ ixddaca. 2. Ovrog 6 dvip ix’ adyaly txoracOn: rai yap ob 
coopiwe érodktrevero. 3. Tovro émoiee te rov mavrag rode ob Koo- 
poiwe worsrevopévoug puociy (ob joined with xoopiwc, otherwise it 
would be 7). 4. Oddéva byw mwmore ci un dpa iw ayalw ixodaca. 
5. Oiw &~0n Kodtdoag abréyv cai rapiv Oo marnp atirov. 6. Ove 
alee dieny brixew' cai yao éyw pera Tey TedevTaiwy aveywpnoa. 


419. p. 118. 


a) 1. Don’t you know that the beginning of every work is the 
greatest thing (of all), especially for any person (who is) young and 
of tender age? Decidedly Ido. 2. I, for my part, think that to be 
free is worth all the money (in the world). 3. You know, I pre- 
sume, that their disposition is by nature this. Certainly, I do know. 
4. I rejoice in being honoured by you; it does not however seem ex- 
pedient for me that I should thus be distinguished by you. 5. Come, 
let me see; now which was’ the first thing (we did)? We drank. 
6. Thus, then, we have spoken already about the first causes of 
nature, and about all natural motion, and still further about the 
elements of bodies, how many they are, and of what kind, and about 
their change from one kind to another, and about their common 
production and destruction. But there is remaining a part of this 
system which is still to be considered, which all my predecessors 
called Meteorology. 7. All meteorological phenomena happen in- 
deed according to nature, but according to a more irregular nature 
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than that of the first element of bodies. 8. But say: in the law- 419 
courts what is it that the parties-in-a-suit do? They oppose each 
other, to be sure, do they not? 9. Good economists, however, say, 
that when what is worth much can be bought for little, then is the 
time to buy it. 

420. p. 118. 


b) 1. epi pév rig yevioewc elpnrat mpdrepor’ ob pévrot mepi rizc 
P9opac. 2. OloOd mov bre ra peTéwpa araxroripay ixe THY PvoLy 
Tov Tpwrwy oraxeiwy. Tlavy piv ody. 3. epi piv ody rwy 
puoiay eipnrac’ wepi Oé rwY peragvoiKdy Hon AEKTEov. 


426. p. 120. 


a) 1. The trench extended upward (inland) through the plain to ~ 
(the length of) twelve parasangs, as far as to the Wall of Media. 2. 
So long as the Athenians exercised-the-leadership (hegemony) on 
equal terms, we willingly followed (them).—Cyrus promised to give 
to each man five minas of silver, when they slould have come to 
Babylon, and their pay in-full, until he should have brought the 
Greeks back to Ionia. 3. Pharnabazus, demanding that the other 
also should take-oath, waited at Chalcedon until he should come 
from Byzantium ; and when he came, he said he would not take the 
oath, unless the other also took-oath to him. 4. Unless you guard 
small (things), you will lose the greater (things). 5. (To whomsoever 
wisdom were not added=) Supposing any to be unprovided with wis- 
dom, (that person) would not moreover, by becoming perfectly good, 
ever get to be (perfectly) happy. 6. When you do not get the wrong- 
doers, you punish those that come-in-your-way. 7. One must not 
think-slightly of the multitude. 8. He besought (him) not to stumble 
twice at the same stone. 9. I think (that person) has no right to 
obtain praise, who does not know what law is. 10. Envy not the 
prosperous, lest thou seem to be bad. 11. Often it has occurred to 
me’ to fear this also—whether some superhuman power may not be 
[= that some superhuman power is] driving the matters on. 12. I 
fear it may not be even pious (—may be even impious) for a man, 
if he is present when (the) right is spoken ill of ®, to hold-back and 
not take its part*. 13. Timbers with the pith in them become- 
warped when used at once, until [= before] they have become per- 
fectly dry. 14. I (for my part) even in the theatres see the actors 
stimulated by the boys, much more by their friends. 15. Even by 
himself this soldier is nothing worth ; much less (is he worth any 
thing) as a commander of others. 


427. p. 121. 


b) 1. Ob yon POovety roig ebruxovoty, pyre ye Oy Totg adixortc. 
2. “EpepoueOa roicg modspiog péixptg av tig Karyndova axworr. 
3. Tepeptvere péypic dy marty t\Ow. 4. Teptéuevov piyoe Daprd- 
Balog wadty édOve. 5. Ov Oypi SpsioOar, ei py Kai bapvaBaloc 
Opeirat (or, éay py Kai ®. dudcy). 


*® See the Errata. 
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437. p. 122. 


437 a) 1. But perhaps some one will say, that we do not know how to 
ride. No, by Zeus; nor did any of those who now do’ know how to 
ride, know this before they learnt. But some one may say, that they 
learnt when boys. And are boys the more intelligent (so as) to learn 
what is told (them) or shown (them), or are men? And which (are 
the more able in budy =) have the more able bodies to execute what 
they have learnt, boys or men? Again, we have such leisure-time for 
learning as neither beys nor other men have: for we have neither 
to learn (how) to shout with the bow as boys have (for we already 
know how to do this), nor assuredly how to hurl the javelin: for this 
we understand: nor yet again, as in the case of other men, do the 
labours of husbandry take up the time of some, nor the works of 
their trade that of others, nor different domestic employments that 
of a third set; but we have not only leisure to make war, but also 
are under the necessity of doing so. 2. It follows from this, that 
the elder ought to rule, and the younger to be ruled [to obey]? Cer- 
tainly. 3. Do you see that very tall plane-tree? To be sure I do. 


438. p. 123. 


b) 1. ’Eyw piv otre deovrifey txiorapat ovre pry immedvey. 
2. Kai pijy o matic mpooipyetiaa! 3. ’Eyw pév immedvery ode ériora- 
pac ovde Bay oxohn ye gore pot pavOdvev. 4. "Exioraca iz- 
méveiy; Tt pny; 


447. p. 124. 


a) 1. When, then, you have returned home to your mother, does 
whe allow you to do whatever you please, either about her wools or 
about her loom, that she may see you happy [lit. that you may be 
happy for her]? for she does nut, -1 presume, at all prevent you from 
touching either her comb [or, weaving-reed], or her shuttle, or any 
other of the instruments she uses in spinning wool? And he laughing, 
By Zeus, O Socrates, she not only prevents me, but, more than that 
(cai = also), I should be beaten if I touched them. By Heracles, said 
I, surely you have not in any respect injured your father or your 
mother? No, by Zeus, not I, said he. 2. Simonides said: As to 
this, by Zeus, I fully grant you that the praises from those who are 
the most free are the most sweet [i.e. that the more free a man is, 
the sweeter is the praise he bestows]. 3. When they were not able 
to persuade our city, they ought only to have compelled us to pay 
tribute to Thebes ; but, as the case now stands, they are plainly seen 
not to have wished to effect this. 4. Did you not just now say this 
also? 


448. p. 125. 


b) 1. OF viv On sAzyopey Tote émaivouc mapa rwr dpiorwy H0i- 
oroug Elvat; 2. Ma roy Ala rovré got ov cvyywpovpeyv. 3. Tovro, 
vai pa rny AOnvar, obédeig npiv ruv thevOsowy auyxwpijoe, To THY 
woAuy tig ‘Opxopevoy ourredciv avayxacrioy elyar. 4. 'Exonv rod¢ 
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iwi rotc mpdypacw bvrac thevdipay wapixey riy mode’ viv db 448 
ouvredciy abriy ele rag OnBas dvayxaZovay. 


454. p. 126. 


a) 1. Does it seem to you that any man, though knowing that evil 
things are evil things, nevertheless desires them? 2. Simmias is 
afraid lest the soul, though it is more divine and more beautiful than 
the body, should perish before it. 3. The four hundred, even though 
greatly disturbed, assembled in the council-hall, 4. If he should 
ask where I am, say the truth, that ([ am) on the confines. 6. If 
Athenodérus and Callisthenes, though the one was but a private in- 
dividual and the other an exile, have been able to found cities, much 
more should we, if we chose, be able to produce many such places 
(as these). 


455. p. 126. 


b) 1. Odrog ob pdvoy idtwrng wy adda cai gryde, Opwe wodey 
peicey Toravrny. 2. ldyreg bpwe Kai (Owrar Ovreg reOoptBnvras. 
3. Tovrwy syw Spwe cal poBotpervog ErOvpw. 4. "Orov obra imi 
Toig mpdypacw Svrec ov poPodvrat 1} rou Hmeic idwwrac dvrec ove 
Gy dicaiwg poBnOcinper. 


460. p. 127. 


a) 1. Do as it seems best to you. 2. You are come opportunely, 
that being present you may hear the trial about your father. 3. You 
not only do not feel grateful to the Athenians, but have even sold 
your services and act against these (persons) here. 4. He thought 
that the Thebans would not only not act against him and prevent him, 
but would even march with him. 5. We not only do not share in the 
common liberty, but have not even been thought worthy of meeting 
with a moderate servitude. 6. You could not, I do not say dance in 
time, but not even stand upright (You could not even stand upright, 
. Much less dance in time). 7. I, for my part, think that when we 
legislate, we ought to look to this, (viz.) how we may enact laws that 
are good and beneficial to the state; but that, when we have enacted 
them, we should obey the laws (so) enacted, and punish those who 
disobey them, if the affairs of the state are to be in a healthy con- 
dition. 8. Whenever the city was prosperous, he rejoiced. 9. They 
remembered (when =) that Pleistoanax, after invading (the country), 
withdrew (again). 10. (When =) Since many things of this kind 
have occurred, it is not right that you should any longer consider the 
speeches of accusers credible. 


461. p. 128. 


b) 1. "Epotye rovro ob Sxwe apitroy adAX’ obd2 dyabdy doxet 
elvat. 2, Tovro oxomeiv dct brwe dravreg rig Kovijg brXevOeplag 
peGekovery. 3. Ob AOnvator oby Swe rode roig vdporg un) TrecOopé- 
voug KodaZovaw, add’ obd? abrol weiPovrar. 4. TU poe Srwe pr) 
avrimpatecc. 6. "Ore rodXoi eeivrat vopoe cal TH WOE CUpdepoV- 
Tec, Two OK Eikde Tode pr) wEBopkvoug Kodatecy 3 
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466. p. 129. 


466  «) 1. Mandane replied, that she wished to oblige her father in all 
respects; that she thought it hard, however, to leave the boy 
against his will. 2. Immediately he shouted out to all he met, that 
the king was coming with a great army. 3. Aphobus knew for a 
certainty that he should be convicted. 4. To the man who affirmed 
(these things =) this, I should return the proper answer (lit. speech) : 
You do not say well, O man, if you suppose that a person who is 
good for any thing whatever (dit. of whom there is any, even a small 
profit (or use)] calculates-at-all the risk of living or dying. 5. I 
could wish, O judges, that as this Xenzenetus is able to speak falsely 
with confidence, so I, on my part, were able to declare the truth of 
the matter we are disputing about with equal boldness; but at pre- 
sent, judges, we do not stand on equal terms, since these men are 
both powerful in speaking and active in soliciting favour, so that 
they have often been employed to plead for other men before you; 
whilst I have been so far from acting for other men, that I have 
never before pleaded even in a cause of my own; so that | ought to 
receive great indulgence from you. 6. Socrates never quitted the 
city (to go) to (any public) spectacle, except once to the Isthmus. 
7. Not only in the body, but even in the soul, the dispositions, habits, 
opinions, desires, pleasures, pains, fears—these things are each of 
them not always the same in the same individual (lit. are not present 
being the same to each person], but some are forming and others 
perishing. 8. Not only God, but even the better sort of men, when 
they know they are distrusted, do not love those who distrust them. 
9. You will do it, I know. 


467. p. 129. 


b) 1. Elsrotp’ ay bre ob Kwaddy vrodroyizecOat roc Kivdvvove. 
2. "Ore Epyotro (ipxero very rare). 3. “Ore... dbedeyxOnootro, 
4. ’EBowy Ore Pevdy Aéyee (or Aéyot). 5. ’Eyw py Ore vroroyicopuat 
roy kivdvvoy adAa cai abréc reOvavat Bovdropat [padrov] 7 Cyy. 
6. Elzrou’ av bre ovdencac, @ dvOowme, ovyyvwuncg map ipov ye 
redte. 7. Cvyyvopuns rapa cov ov revEouat ev old’ ort. 


474, p. 131. 


a) 1. That Philip will not stand still, unless some one (shall pre- 
vent =) prevents him [from advancing], is plain. 2. Phormio hoped 
that the line of the Peloponnesians would not await [him, or his 
attack). 3. Be persuaded that nothing of human affairs is certain. 
4. The soul then calculates best, when none of these things distresses 
her, neither hearing, nor sight, nor pain, nor any pleasure. 5. When- 
ever they were not doing any thing more serious, they always amused 
themselves with this pastime. 6. Doubtless I should find difficulty 
in persuading the rest of mankind that I do not look upon my present 
fate as a misfortune, seeing that I am not able to persuade even you 
of it. 7. Protagoras asks, whether I am not ashamed of calling good 
things terrible. 8. What is written is beautiful, is it not? O Athe- 
nians, and deserving of much gratitude, if, that is, it was true. 
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475. p. 131. 


b) 1. Aci dxdray pndepia ddyndwy wapadurg, rabry rh madig 475 
xpwna 2.’Eowrg ef ob adyndwy pé rec mapadumei. 3. Kaddoréy 

ye, ob ydp; rd tpwrnpa. 4. Ei pn orovdaérepdy re mparrec (or édy 
Hn... wparryc), wr) aloxbvou ratry ry mawig yowpevog. 


484, p. 133. 


a) 1. Another of the slaves came, saying, “That Socrates has 
gone out, and is standing in our neighbour’s porch; and when I call 
him, he will not come in.” What you say is strange,” said he, 
“won’t you call him, and not let him be [= call him, and don’t 
give him up, or don’t let him alone]?”’ 2. I’ say no otherwise; then 
the not being pained will never be the same thing as rejoicing. 3. 
Allies are maintained for no other single reason, than that they 
may fight in behalf of those who maintainthem. 4. They call those 
who have received benefits ungrateful, when, though able to show 
kindness in return, they do not show it. Does it not then appear 
to you that they reckon the ungrateful amongst the unjust? 5. Do 
you think that any thing is (more preventive =) a more effectual 
preventive of attending to what one ought (our duties) than intem- 
perance? I’ do not. 6. Conon, though he had received no help 
whatever from you, entirely defeated the Lacedsemonians by sea. 
7. Those who conquered appropriated the government so entirely, 
as not even to give any portion whatever to the conquered. 8. Do 
you call physicians valiant? By no means. 9, Be well assured that 
in no other contest, nor yet in any action, will you fare the worse for 
having prepared your body better [GéArcoy is an adjective used 
proleptically = mapacnevdoacbat rd owpa wore BéArtoy elvat, to have 
rendered it better by preparatory discipline]. 


486. p. 133. 


b) 1. Tode dyapioroug ov iv roicg duaiog waradoyity; Odd" 
Orworwiy., 2. ‘Apa ed mabwy ydoww drodidwaws O88 drworody. 
Oixouy axydororég toriv; Ove ddAdwe Aiyw*. 3. Tod rovodroug 
ovde du’ tv aAXo by rote dyaplorore earadoytZopeba, Fh bre ed waOdy- 
reg xdpww arodotvar duvapevoe [or, 7 bre ev w., Bray Sdivwvrat 
xapiy arodotvat], ovK drodiOdacry. 


493. p. 184. 


a) 1. Is knowledge false and true? By no means. Certainly, for 
it is manifest that these are not the same. 2. If love is, as indeed 
he is, a god or something divine, it cannot be any thing bad. 
3. There sat by him a lad who was still (very) young, of an excellent 
disposition as I think, but at all events very handsome in person. 
4. A multitude judges of many things more accurately than any one 
person. 5, Does it not seem to you that any man is a bad manager 
of any animal, be it what it may, if, after receiving them compara- 


* Dele the comma after no in this example. 
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493 tively tame, he makes them wilder than he received them? 6. What 
shall we say about whatever sense you please, as for instance that 
of seeing or hearing? 7. You’ will be found [/#. will appear to 
have got-to-be] nowhere [viz. in the race], not first, not second, 
not occupying any place whatever. 8. If they (shall) give-in 
ever so little more, they will be destroyed. 9. They both came to 
the same resolution, not to force a Grecian city: since, however, it 
appeared that they were backward, they send Lycon (to them). 
10. I then—for I hear that Dexippus tells Cleander that Agasias 
would not have done this, if I had not ordered him—I, I say, acquit 
both you and Agasias of the charge. 


495. p. 135. 


_ b) 1. “Apetvoy epiveire raira modXai odcat 7 pia yTicotv. 2. Eb 
Kat Orocovovy arpo0vpoc gaviosrat, avayxaoopey adrov. 3. Kai 
rac EdAnvioag modete we piv éy~pat, rag 0 ody BapBdoag ed old’ bre 
wdoac hvdycacevy. 4. ’Aypwrepoy ody rd Onpioy amidekag h map- 
éXaBec. 

506. p. 137. 


a) 1. I’ am not shameless, and may I never be so. 2. All men 
expect (the) festivals with pleasure, except tyrants. 3. No one is 
free except (Jupiter) Zeus, 4. He himself did not neglect his per- 
son, and he did not praise those who did. 5. We withdrew to the 
opposite side and sat down—for it was quiet there—and began to 
converse somewhat with each other. Lysis therefore turning round 
often looked at us, and evidently wished to join us. For some time 
he was at a loss, and was ashamed to come up alone; (but) then 
Menexenus, whilst he was playing, came out of the court, and when 
he saw me and Ctesippus, he came to sit down by us. So Lysis then 
when he saw hin, followed and sat down by us with Menexenus ; 
and so the others also came up. 6. The city of the Sinopeans has 
sent us both to praise you because, being Greeks, you have conquered 
the barbarians, and then to congratulate you because you aregrrived 
here after being preserved through many (and) great dangers. 


507. p. 138. 


bY) OL. Navreg dbwe roocdexdueOa tiv éoprhny, xArAqQv 6 Seordrne. 
2. Owddeic Sorig ody nd&we moocdsxETaL Tag éopTac, TARY EiC Te. 
3. Téiwe piv ddXANAotg Ouedkiyovro* Eretra roy Mevitevoy iddvrec év 
ry avaAg wailovra mpocH\Oov. 4. ‘O Mevitevoc perakd dcadeyope- 
vog wodXakig meptoTpEegeT at. - 


513. p. 139. 


a) 1. If then you will essay to make some others also joint-guar- 
dians of your kingdom, do not begin with any body before him who 
came into being from-the-same (original). Both (fellow-) citizens, 
look-you, are more attached than foreigners, and messmates than 
those who live apart ; but those who were brought up by the same 


* Tor with each read with each other. 
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mother, and grew up in the same family, and were loved by the same 513 
parents, and address the same father, how (should) not they (be), of 

ull (human beings), the most attached? Then do not ever make- 
vain [= frustrate] advantages which (the gods have =) nature itself 
has supplied beforehand to brothers for (the ensuring of) attachment, 

but upon these forthwith build-up other friendly acts; and so shall 
yours be a friendship not to be surpassed, 2. To take-thought, dook- 
you, for a brother’s interests, is to take-care of one’s own [lit. (that 
person) takes-care of himself, who takes-thought for a brother]. 

3. O Socrates, I’ account you just indeed, but not at all wise. 


514, p. 139. 


b) 1. 'Aydptordée rot xaXtirat, ray dvvapevog rig yapty dmodov- 
vat pr) Amodw (or 6 pn) arodiude xapty bray diynra). 2.°Q adedgh, 
Thy aUTHY pnripa TpoonyopevKapev., 3. Ei xai ovpotdraca ric Ba- 
oirelag ronoy, pndapdbey wpdrepoy Apxou 7) and row by ry avrg 
olxig avénQevroc. 4. TlodAd ol Oeoi Vp ynvrat ayada tic oixeérnra 
Toig UTS Tig adrijg pnrépog Tpageiotw. 


" 642. p. 143. 


a) Hermiés. What is it ? do you see by this time ! 
harén. Yes, marvellously (well); (that=) your Lynccus was 
blind in comparison with me; therefore do you patency pis that 
which follows upon this (it. the upon this), and answer my questions 
(lit. to me questioning). But shall [ also, according to Homer, ask 
you, that you may learn that even I’ am not unversed in Homer’s 
(poems) ¢ 

Herm. And how have you (ability) to know aught of his (poems), 
being always a boatman and working at the oar? 

Char. Do yousce? This is insulting to my employment. But 
I, when ferrying him over after he was dead, heard him spout many 
(verses), and I still remember some ; and yet no trifling storm came 
upon us at the time. For when he had begun to sing a song, not ex- 
actly a lucky one for people afloat, how Poscidén gathered together 
the clouds, and stirred up the deep by plunging his trident into (it) 
just like a ladle, and roused up the storms, and a deal besides (to 
the same effect), putting the sea in commotion by his verses, sud- 
denly a tempest and darkness fell upon us, and was within an ace of 
capsizing our bark for us ; and then it was that turning sea-sick, he 
(= yonder one) brought up the greater part of his cffusions, Scylla, 
Charybdis, Cyclops, and all. It was not difficult then out of such a 
(plentiful) vomit to retain a few (scraps) at any rate. 


543, p. 144. 


b) 1. “Apedérnrog ef od rév ‘Opipov we mpdc tpt. 2. 'Eyw clued 
Xapwv, bore Gavovrag bpac StarvropOpedow. 3. ‘Yd yetparvog ov 
pixpov earadngOévrec ddlyou Oeiy drwhopela. 


THE END. 
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